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Hail to thee, Tsar Ivan Vasilyevitch! 

Of thee we have devised our song, 

Of thy belovéd bod y-guard, 

And of the merchant, bold Kalashnikov, 

In fashion old devising it, 

To sing it to the dulcimer. 

We've crooned and have lamented 

And all the folk, all true believers, have been comforted, 
And the boyard, Matvéy Romédanovsky, 
Brought us frothing mead; 

While on a silver tray, 

His snow-white lady brought 

A new white towel all knit with silk. 

They feasted us three days—three nights— 
Intently listening, craving more. 


I 


No great red sun rode in the sky, 
No small blue clouds were basking there. 
But feasting in the banquet-hall, 
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Resplendent in his golden crown, 

Sat Tsar Ivan Vasilyevitch, the terrible, 
His bondsmen at his back, 

Boyards and princes facing him, 

At either side his body-guard. 

To God’s glory feasted he; 

Full pleased and merry, he. 


The Tsar smiled and commanded then 
That wine sweet from across the seas, 
Be poured into his gilded shell 

And borne before the body-guard. 

All drank, all praised the Tsar. 


Of all the guard but one alone 

A laddie bold that none could curb 

Wet not his lips within the gilded scoop; 
But on the ground let rest his deep dark eyes, 
Upon his breast he hung his head 

And in that breast was heaviness. 


The Tsar knit his black brows 

And turned his fiery eyes on the brave lad— 
As from heaven’s heights a hawk 

May sight a young and blue-winged dove— 
The brave lad did not lift his eyes. 


The Tsar then fiercely struck the ground, 

Driving the ferule of the stick deep into the oak floor 
And still the brave lad did not flinch. 

The Tsar then spake an angry word; and suddenly 
The brave lad roused himself. 


“Ho thou, our servant true, Kiribéyevitch, 
Hast thou been hiding an ungodly thought? 
Dost envy thou our regal glory? 
Art weary of thy henchman-fealty? 
At rising of the moon the stars rejoice 
That light should now be shed upon their way, 
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But mark—that star which loses itself in the clouds 
Must straightway fall. 

And it does not become thee, Kiribéyevitch, 

To scorn our royal merriment; 

For kin art thou to the Skuratovs, 

And fostered in the Maliitin clan!” 


Bowing, then answered Kiribéyevitch: 
“O thou our Lord, Ivan Vasilyevitch! 
Reproach not thine unworthy slave: 
A heart of fire will not be quenched with wine, 
Dark thoughts yield not to feasting! 
I have angered thee—O lordly will! 
Prescribe thou punishment; cut off my head: 
My stalwart shoulders feel its weight; 
Toward the damp earth it droops.” 


Then spake Tsar Ivan Vasilyevitch: 

“Why should a brave lad be thus sorrowful? 
Is thy brocaded mantle old? 
Has thy fine cap of sable lost its shape? 
Or has thy treasure slipped away? 
Or is thy tempered sabre notched? 
Or has thy horse, ill-shod, begun to limp? 
Has someone in a fisticuff 
Surprised thy guard and knocked thee down, 
There by the river, the Moskva— 
Perchance a merchant’s son?” 


Then answered Kiribéyevitch— 
Tossing his curling locks: 
“There’s not been born that wizard arm, 
In boyard or merchant race; 
My fleet horse of the steppe is in his stride; 
My sabre gleams like glass; 
And holidays, by thy grace, 
I'll be decked out not worse than any one. 


“I mount, and gallop off on my swift horse 
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Beyond the river, the Moskva, 

Tightening my silken girdle round and 
Pulling my velvet cap awry 

With its sable edge so dark and fine about, 
At the wooden gates a cluster 

Of maidens young and sweet, 

See all and whisper in delight; 

But there is one who does not glance 

Nor does she show delight. 

She draws a flowery veil across her face. . . 


“In holy Russia—mother dear— 
Is not found one so fair; 
She floats along—a little swan, 
Glancing sweetly like a dove; 
She speaks; one hears the nightingale; 
Her cheeks aflame are like the sunrise in God’s sky; 
Her braids of hair are shining gold 
With ribbons bright twined in the plaits 
That on her shoulders, twining, crossing, 
Kiss her bosom that is white. 
She is of the merchant race, 
Is called Aléna Dmitrevna. 


“When I see her I am not I: 
My arms fall slack, 
My keen eyes blur; 
O orthodox Tsar, he is in misery, 
Who must live, pining, in this world alone. 
I have grown weary of swift steeds, 
Of fine brocade attire, 
Am not in want of hoarded gold, 
Who have not one with whom my gold to share, 
Whom I may dazzle with my fearlessness, 
Whom I might dazzle with my fine attire. 


“Let me depart to the wide steppes, 
To a free life, a Cossack’s life. 
Where I may bow my restless head— 
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Upon a heathen spear. 

Let curséd Tartars share the spoil, 

The keen-edged sword, the gallant horse, 

And warrior’s saddle, the Circassian. 

Let ravens pick my tearful eyes, 

Rains scour my orphan bones, 

And let the winds disperse my wretched dust. . . . 


9? 


Then laughing, said Ivan Vasilyevitch: 


‘My servant true, 


Thy woe shall have my aid. 

Take this my sapphire ring, 

And my pearl necklace take. 

First to a match-maker make thou thy bow, 
Then send these precious gifts 

To thy Aléna Dmitrevna: 

If she be pleased then call a wedding-feast, 
If not, be reconciled to fate.” 


O thou my Lord, O Tsar Ivan Vasilyevitch! 
Thou art deceived by this thy wily slave, 
He has not told thee all the truth, 

He has not said that the fair maid 

Has wedded been, 

Is wedded to a merchant’s son 

And by the church’s Christian law. . . 


Hey, my children, sing—make the dulcimer ring! 
Hey, my children, drink—don’t take time to think! 
Give cheer to our good boyard 

And to the boyard’s lady, 


The snow-white one! 


II 


Behind the counter the young merchant sat, 
The sturdy lad, Stepan Paramonovitch, 
Surnamed Kalashnikov; 
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Silken goods he spread to show, 
With gracious words alluring guests, 
Gold and silver reckoned up. 

But no luck befell that day: 
Heedlessly the lords walked by, 
Never glancing toward the shop. 


In holy church the vespers had been rung; 
Behind the Kremlin sunset blazed 

And in the sky the gathered clouds 

Drove with the wind and snow along; 
Deserted now the market place 

As Stepan Paramonovitch 

Draws to the oaken door 

And springs the lock of German steel 

And chains the growling, white-fanged dog 
And hastens home, all lost in thought, 
Across the river, the Moskva. 


But when he walked into his steep-roofed house 
Astonished was Stepan Paramonovitch. 
No wife to greet him there. 
On the oak table no white table-cloth, 
The image-candle dimly flickering. 
He then besought the aged servitor: 
“Tell me, tell me, Eriméyevna, 
Where is she gone or hid? 
The hour is late. My little ones— 
Are they still at their games? Asleep?” 


“O master mine, Stepan Paraménovitch! 

I tell a marvel marvellous: 

To vespers went Aléna Dmitrevna; 

The priest came by, the priest’s young wife also— 
Returned both from the parish-church ; 

They lit a taper and sat down to dine, 

But she not yet, thy sweet young wife. 

Thy little ones are not asleep, 

They’ re not at play, 
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They weep and weep, 
And they will not be comforted.” 


Perturbed, absorbed in troubled thought, 

The merchant young, Kalashnikov, 

Stood by the window looking down the street. 
The night was dark; the white snow fell 

In spreading flakes, obscuring every human trace. 


A sound—he heard the outer door; 

Quick steps. 

There in the name of Christ! 

His young wife stood, 

Head bare of covering, 

The two braids of her hair untwined, 

And all with snow and frost bedecked, 
Glazed her two eyes, bereft of reason, 
Her lips muttering speeches out of season. 


“Where—tell me—wife, where hast thou been? 
Strayed in what yard, what market place? 
Thy hair unkempt, thy dress so torn, 

Hast thou been revelling, 
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A guest perchance of the young sons, the boyarian? . . . 


Was it for this that thou and I 

Before the holy ikons were betrothed, 
Exchanging rings of gold? 

I’ll turn iron locks on thee, 

Behind oak doors ironbound, 

That God’s own light thou shalt not see, 
That thou shalt not dishonour me. . . .” 


Thereat the damsel sweet, Aléna Dmitrevna, 
Shook violently and trembled like an aspen-leaf, 
And there most bitterly poured out her grief 
And weeping at his feet, 

Begged of her husband his reprieve. 


“My lord, my lovely one, 
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Kill me, or let me speak! 
Thy words pierce like a sword 
And cut my very heart. 

I fear not death, 

Nor neighbours’ tongues ; 

I fear but thy inclemency. 


‘Returning home from vespers I, 


Down the deserted street, 

Heard suddenly a crunching sound 

And turned to see—a man sped to catch up with me. 
My poor knees shook, 

I drew my silken veil across my face. 

But clutching fiercely both my hands, 

He whispered low these words to me: 
‘Why art thou frightened, lovely one? 

I am not thief nor highwayman; 

The Tsar I serve, the terrible Tsar; 

My name is Kiribéyevitch, 

Of noble blood, of the Maliitin clan. . .’ 


“These words but frightened me the more; 


My poor head swam; 

And then he kissed, and tried to comfort me, 
And went on whispering as he kissed: 
“What dost thou lack? 

But tell me, lovely one. Gold? Pearls? 
Gems, bright brocades? 

Thou shalt be decked out like a queen 
And all shall envy thee. 

Then let me not die cruelly, 

Grant me thy love, thy dear embrace 
But once, and then farewell!’ 


“Devouring, like a living flame, 


His kisses covered me; 

My cheeks burn yet, 

His kisses, cursed be they. 

The neighbours’ wives at wicket gates 


Laughed, and derided us. 
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“I tore myself from his embrace 

And straightway ran for home; 

But captive in the robber’s hands 

Stayed my flowered kerchief, thine own gift, 
And my Bucharian veil. 

I am dishonoured, shamed! Alas! 

The chaste, the faithful one! 

What thing will spiteful tongues invent, 

How can I show myself? 


“Preserve me, save me, thy true wife, 

From scandalmongers’ evil tongues. 

Of whom else shall I ask for help? 

In whom else put my trust? 

I am an orphan in this world of winter white— 
My father dead, in the cold ground, 

And at his side my mother dear. 

My eldest brother lost, as thou dost know, 

In a far land, my youngest brother but a child, 
A babe—a child—as yet without a thought. . . . 


”? 


So spake with bitter tears Aléna Dmitrevna. 


Then summoned Stepan Paramonovitch 
His younger brothers twain. 

The two came straightway, bowed to him, 
And in such wise they spoke: 

“O elder brother, tell us pray, 

What has befallen thee, what woeful thing 
That on so cold and dark a night thou hast thus sent for us?” 





“My brothers dear, declare I now 

What woe has come to me: 

The Tsar’s guard, Kiribéyevitch, 

Dishonours us and our fair name; 

My soul brooks not the shame; 

No valiant heart could suffer it. 

To-morrow then we fight, we two, 

Before the Tsar, beside the river, the Moskva, 
I fight his body-guard— 
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Fight to the death, the bitter end. 

And if he smite me, come ye then 

And stand for holy mother-truth. 

Faint not, O brothers dear to me— 

Of fresher strength and younger years than I, 
Less touched by sin— 

The Lord shall smile on you!” 


This answer then his brothers made: 
“The wind blows thither in the sky 

And thither the clouds drift; 

In the vale of blood, the battle-ground, 

The dark blue eagle sets his feast, 

Cries, ‘Gather up the dead,’ 

And the young eaglets congregate. 

Thou art a father to us twain; 

Do as thou wilt; make trial of us. 

Be confident; our kinsman we shall not betray.” 


Hey, my children, sing—make the dulcimer ring! 
Hey, my children, drink—don’t take time to think! 
Give cheer to our good boyard 

And to the boyard’s lady, 

The snow-white one. 


Ill 


Upon Moskva the great, the golden-crowned, 
And Kremlin, white-stone-walled, 

From further than the far woods, the blue hills, 
Playing on wooden roofs, 

Dispersing the small grey clouds, 

Flamed the sunrise, ruby-red ; 

Spreading its golden locks, 

Immersed in the sand-like snow; 

As though a fair maid in the mirror glanced, 

It looked into the sky and smiled. 

To what end didst thou wake, O sunrise ruby-red? 
For what joy didst prepare thy spreading rays? 
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Now come, now flock to the Moskva, 

The lads; the bold Muscovian fighters gather, 

To see the fight, to be amused, 

And in warlike array, 

The Tsar also, with boyards and with body-guard. 

He bade them stretch the silver chain 

Of welded links, held up by other links, of gold. 

A square of sixty yards’ extent 

They marked off for the best matched pair, 

The combat of the challengers. 

Commanded then the Tsar, Ivan Vasilyevitch: 
“Shout in a mighty voice, 

‘Ho, dauntless ones, come forth; 

Diversion for the Tsar, for little father. 

Come. Step into the broad ring; 

Who wins, the Tsar’s reward he shall receive; 

Who loses, him God will forgive!’ ” 


Then boldly stepped forth Kiribéyevitch, 
In silence bowed low to the Tsar, 

And there, with velvet coat thrown off, 
His right hand resting at his side, 

His left disposing his red cap, 

He waited for a challenger. 

Thrice rang the mighty shout— 

No fighter stirred, 

The company stood dubious. 


Complacently the body-guard 

Strolled to and fro, 

Inclined to mock the fighting-lads: 
“Subdued and pensive ones, fear not, 

The feast-day prescribes punishment not death, 
Diversion merely for the Tsar, for little father.” 


Then suddenly dividing into two, the crowd gave way, 
And Stepan Paramonovitch strode forth, 

A merchant young, a fighter strong, 

Surnamed Kalashnikov. 
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To the terrible Tsar he first made reverence, 
Then to white Kremlin and the holy fanes, 
Then to the Russian people, bowed. 

His eyes were fire—a falcon’s eyes; 

Upon the body-guard they fixed themselves. 
He stopped there, facing him 

And sheathed his hands against the fight 
And squared his back 

And stroked his noble beard. 


To him Kiribéyevitch then said: 
“Tell me, my gallant fellow, 
Thy breed and family? 
By what name art thou known? 
*Tis just to know for whom mass shall be said, 
That after victory, 
The victor may in boasting name his luckless foe.” 


Stepan Paramonovitch replied: 
“T am by name Stepan Kalashnikov, 
An honest father mine; 
According to God’s law I’ve lived: 
I have dishonoured no man’s wife, 
I’ve robbed none, under cover of the night, 
I have not hid from broad daylight. . 
Thou prophesiest God’s own truth. 
For one of us mass shall be read 
Not later than to-morrow noon; 
And one shall boast 
And one shall celebrate with friends. . . 
I jest no jest, I reck not of diversion for the folk. 
I come to meet thee, son of Turks, 
Te mortal combat I have come: to mine or thy last fight.” 


At these words Kiribéyevitch 

Grew pale in face like autumn snow; 

His bold eyes quailed, 

A chill coursed through his mighty frame, 
And on his lips apart to speak, 

The half-formed words congealed. . . . 
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Then silently they drew back, each, 
And the heroic fight began. 


Swinging his arm then Kiribéyevitch 
Struck first Kalashnikov, 
Struck in the middle of the breast, 
Resoundingly, and Stepan Paramonovitch reeled, staggering, 
His cross of brass, his reliquary 
From Kiéff bent in and cut the breast; 
Like drops of dew the blood broke out. 
“As it is fated, so the end shall be,” 
Said Stepan Paraménovitch within himself. 
“For honour’s sake I shall stand valiantly.” 
He then drew back, and braced himself 
And gathered all his strength 
And struck his hated foe 
On the left temple, a full-shouldered blow. 


The young man softly groaned, 
Reeled, fell, 

And dying rolled upon the snow— 
Struck down like a young pine— 

A sapling of the virgin wood 

Cut where the sap flows, at the root. 


Then Tsar Ivan Vasilyevitch 

With anger glowed 

And struck his foot upon the earth 

And frowning terribly, 

Commanded that the merchant bold be caught 
And straightway in his presence brought. 


“Tell me in truth, upon thy soul,” 
Enquired the mighty Tsar, 
“Hast thou thus killed my servant true, 
Of free will, or unwillingly— 

My champion, Kiribéyevitch?” 


“O Tsar, I killed with full free will, 
For why I will not tell; 
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My reason God alone shall know. 
Command my punishment; send to the block 
My guilty head; 
This only I implore—aid for my little ones 
And for my sweet young wife— 
And for my brothers two; 
Vouchsafe them of thy bounty, Tsar. . . .” 
“Tis well for thee, my child, 
O merchant’s son, O fighter bold, 
That thou hast spoken true. 
Thy children, also thy young wife, 
Shall have of me a subsidy; 
Thy brothers twain shall from this day 
Trade with no tax to pay 
From end to end of mighty Russia. 
But thou, thou must ascend the scaffold high 
And on the block lay down thy restless head. 
But they shall sharpen well the axe, 
The headsman’s dress be gay; 
I shall command that the great bell be rung, 
That all Muscovians may know 
That thou too of my bounty hast not been forgot.” 
To the square flocked all the folk; 
Drone-moaned the bell, 
Tolling the evil news. 
While carelessly the headsman, to and fro, 
Traversed the scaffold-place on high, 
In scarlet blouse with sparkling belt-buckle, 
And great axe with new-whetted edge; 
Smoothing his hands until 
The fighter strong, the merchant young, 
Had bade his brothers two farewell. 


“Ho ye, my brothers, friends by blood, 

In this our last kiss and embrace, 

I charge you greet for me, 

Aléna Dmitrevna and bid her not to mourn, 

And not to let my little ones be kept in mind of me. 
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And greet for me my father’s house, 
Greet our companions dear. 

I charge you both, in God’s own church, 
Pray for my soul, my sinful soul!” 


Stepan Kalashnikov, alas, 

Then suffered death, a shameful! death; 
And his unhappy head 

Rolled on the block in blood. 


Beyond the river, the Moskva, 

They made his grave then, 

In an open field between three roads— 

The Tul, the Ryazan, the Vladimir; 

And they heaped up a little mound 

And placed a maple cross on it. 

Winds howl and sweep 

Across his nameless grave. 

Good men pass by: 

An old man pauses in his walk, to cross himself, 
A young man walks by, solemn and downcast, 
A maiden walks by sorrowful, 

The dulcimer-players walk by, singing a little song. 


Hey ye, happy lads, 
Dulcimer-players youna. 
With voices strong! 


Ye've well bequn—ye must end well; 
Render to all truth and honour. 
To the generous boyard, glory! 
To the boyard’s lady, glory! 

To all the Russian people, glory! 














THE FISH AND THE WATCH 


BY AZORIN 


Translated From the Spanish by Katie Lush 


DEDICATE this trifling paradox to that ironist of my affec- 
tions, Luis Galbadon. . . . I am utterly depressed. I am at 

a seaside resort. I sit on a deck chair, before a wide sea. Con- 
fronted by this immensity, my thoughts stray, perhaps, to that 
other immensity, Time, and to the unending, enduring succession 
of men and things. But an irreverent boy comes up to me and 
demands ten centimes for the chair. I pay the ten centimes. Now 
released from the momentary intrusion of reality, my fervent spirit 
flies swift through space. I stand up: a peripatetic philosopher 
may not remain seated. I thread my way through the knots of 
young, graceful girls, inhale the fresh breeze, and notice how 
charmingly the green background of sea defines the swelling curves 
of the women’s figures. Every now and then a tram arrives, and 
troops of bathers make an irruption into the bathing place. They 
laugh and chatter and draw chairs together in circles. Down below, 
on the sand, on that golden carpet, other black figures are moving, 
walking, and the bathers in their clinging gowns move about among 
them. A pretty woman comes dripping from the waves, shrinking a 
little, her wet bathing-suit clinging to her body. Some by-standers 
pause in their conversation to watch her, eagerly, silently, as she 
slowly crosses the sand with that air—you know it so well— 
of one who, preoccupied with something, would yet seem uncon- 
scious. Perhaps the bather who comes from the menacing deep 
is a man, and then the charming girls on the beach look at him, 
smile and whisper, while he, rather bashful in his short, tight- 
stretched tunic, breaks into a gentle run and regains his bathing-box. 
I watch this dumb show and sit down again. Why am I, a fol- 
lower of Aristotle, always sitting down? Once again the inevitable 
boy comes and demands the ten centimes for the chair. I pay the 
ten centimes. My thoughts again flutter toward eternity, time, 
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the origin of life, the final cause of things, the problem of knowl- 
edge. I remain still for a moment gazing at the glaucous waste 
and then stand up again. Variety is one of the charms of life; 
geek variety. That is why I leave the lounge of the bath-house and 
godown to the beach. There one may see the pretty feet of women 
who are reclining in their basket-chairs. Tiny, arched feet, shod 
in new, elegant shoes are one of the most compelling charms of 
woman. See that the woman you love has tiny feet. I walk along 
noticing everything my eyes light on, with that discretion with 
which it behoves a modest observer of life to notice everything. 
Perhaps it was pre-ordained that this splendid woman by whose 
side 1 am this moment passing, should be here beside me so that I 
might observe her; and—note this!—I drop my stick as I come 
abreast of her; and bow, of course, when I stoop to pick it up. . . . 

When I have walked thus from one side to the other I feel a 
strong inclination to sit down in a basket-chair. For a philosopher 
of my dimensions these basket-chairs are a surprising novelty; the 
reader is familiar with them: they are like little wicker-work 
furnaces to look at. But I make a solemn declaration that I have 
never seen them outside a photograph. It is obvious then that I 
have never sat in one. Some of our futile desires assume an 
exaggerated importance in life. Shall I confess that throughout 
my childhood, when I was making the journey to college, I 
cherished a secret wish to eat a meal in a railway refreshment-room, 
surrounded by the bustle of passengers, while train bells were ring- 
ing and whistles blowing? In after years, a man, I often realized 
my boyish dream and found, to my profound regret, that station 
meals are dull affairs enough. . . . 

Am I to experience one more disappointment now? I have in 
front of me one of these mysterious basket-chairs. I sink into it 
with some emotion. The wicker-work creaks a little; an airy, pleas- 
ant, satisfied feeling makes my nerves tingle; I tell myself that this 
is splendid, and reflect that with my legs stretched out, with the 
head of my stick in my mouth, with my hat pushed forward over 
my eyes, I must have all the appearance of a distinguished man of 
the world. I glance stealthily from side to side to see if these ele- 
gant ladies are noticing. But I find they are not looking, and on the 
other hand, a man in a white suit is hurrying over with a little green 
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paper in his hand. I feel a certain pained surprise. Who is this 
man? What does he want? What does this paper he is handing 
me mean? He is demanding ten centimes, the price of the chair, 
It costs ten centimes to sit down in a basket-chair. I pay. Perhaps 
I begin to feel a vague disillusionment: is life one long succession 
of endless, continuous disillusionments like these waves that press 
forward, hurrying ever, to die in the sand? This prosaic, frivolous 
interruption leads me to thoughts of more serious things, to a more 
profound despair. But why give way to melancholy in a noisy, 
friendly watering-place, among laughing, smiling girls? It is 
absurd. To dispel my gloom I go back through the lounge and 
out on to the terrace. It cannot be denied that a terrace has uses; 
from a terrace one may gaze over wide, picturesque panoramas. An 
immense blue plain lies open before my eyes. I stand for a moment 
gazing at it; there is a chair in front of me; why not sit down? 
I sit down. And when my thoughts are once more winging 
philosophic spheres a stranger comes to me. Again I am unaccount- 
ably moved by his approach. He demands ten centimes. My mind, 
saddened now and descending the slope of despair, slips over the 
brink of an abyss of hopelessness. . . . 

It is time for me to leave the beach, walk along the coast, and 
take the tram. It seems to me a good idea to take the tram. I take 
a tram, arrive at Santander, and make my way along the quays. 
Here I see some fishermen. Fishermen are an estimable folk; fisher- 
men preach patience to us others: whenever you grow a little weary 
of your wives, walk among fishermen. I notice that at intervals— 
not very short intervals unfortunately—the good fisherman whom I 
am watching pulls up his line and unhooks a gleaming, silvery fish. 
First of all one sees a patch of no decided shape away down in the 
depths; this patch grows quickly larger and more definite in outline, 
moving all the time in a sinuous curve; then the fish is torn from its 
element and flies through the air; finally it reaches the cruel hands 
of the fisherman. Then the awful moment: the man disengages it 
from the hook and throws it into a dark basket. . . . This action 
is performed in a very matter-of-fact way by common fishermen; 
but when the fisherman I am watching holds one of these fat 
“anchos” in his hand, alive and shining, with silver scales and 
golden iridescences on its fins, when, after a long, patient vigil, he 
has in his hand one of these fish he has caught, he holds it to his ear, 
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listens for a moment without a word, then smiles at the onlookers, 
exclaiming, “He says he wants to go back down there again; but 
[tell him he must stay up here with us for a bit.” The onlookers 
laugh, the fish flaps about in the basket; and I say to myself, “This 
fisherman is the greatest humorist in Santander.” 

The discovery pleases me, and I am moving contentedly away 
when the most deeply felt, the most striking event of my senti- 
mental summer occurs. Great things should be told simply. I take 
out my watch, it is a small Waltham, flat like the fish, shiny like 
the fish, slippery like the fish. Naturally I took it out to see the 
time. But, at the very moment when I was looking at its white dial, 
the fisherman, who had just finished baiting his hook, threw his line 
back over his shoulder so as to cast it out more strongly. I jumped 
aside suddenly to prevent the hook from catching in my hat. 
As I did so the little watch jumped out of my hand into the water. 
Imagine my feelings. I followed its flight, absorbed in the path 
it was tracing. With light, unstudied grace it sank into the dark 
waters like a free and happy fish; then it was gone from my sight. 
I stood still for a moment gazing after it, then turned from the un- 
lucky place, remarking to myself: 

“The fish, leaping and flapping about in the basket, should be 
in the water, untroubled and happy, but it is on dry land; the 
watch, lost now in the dark waters, should lie safe in my pocket, 
but it is gone to the company of salmon, sole, turbot, pancho, and 
cod. Why this reversal of the natural order of things? By the 
action of what mysterious, impenetrable cause should this have 
come about? Is it not the way in which we fix our hope on an ideal, 
while dull reality bears us along quite other paths? Is it not an 
image of the destiny, life, love, of mortal men whose vain ambitions 
are all shattered by circumstance and misfortune?” 

I dedicate this trifling paradox to that ironist of my affections, 
Luis Galbadén. I am utterly depressed. 
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BY GEORGE DILLON 


I shall lose your face in the flickering of strange faces 
That rush toward mine all day. 

At night I shall go to the nervous, crowded places. 

I shall concentrate on the people and the play, 

And follow along to the dancing, and be gay. 


I shall lose your voice in the anarchy of voices, 

The rustle of wheels and footsteps and the wind. 

I shall listen all day, I shall learn innumerable noises 
To disentangle from what the city has dinned— 
And at the end, 

Waiting for sleep, I shall think of music, or say 
Old rhymes, or pray. 

All this to frighten the ghost of one sound away. 


All this to frighten away one ghost who would start 
Perilously into my blood by day and by night, 
Perilously upon my mouth with the remembered kiss 
Like a paralysis, 

Till I am wound in your beauty as in a tightened net, 
And suddenly it is enough, and I must forget, 
Forget your beauty before I am mad with its sting! 


I know the way. One loses part by part 
Till all is lost but the unknowable thing, 
The dream, the image not of sound or sight: 


It is a wild perfume upon the world, it is the bright 
Perpetual honey in the hive of spring, 

It is the broken bell whose legends ring 

Fatally and for ever in my heart. 






































ABOUT MURDERERS 


BY MAXIM GORKI 
Translated From the Russian by Marie Budberg 


ELINQUENCY and criminality increase; murders are be- 
coming more and more frequent; they are being committed 
with ever more sang-froid, and acquire a peculiar, ostentatious 
character. In all modern murders it is easy to perceive something 
affected, artificial ; the murderer seems to look upon the deed as a 
sportsman might, wishing only to establish fantastic records of 
cold-blooded cruelty. If one murderer has cut his victim’s body 
into six pieces, the next is not content to stop short of a dozen. 
There can be no doubt that newspapers greatly contribute to an 
advance in criminality by publishing vivid, exciting, idealized 
accounts of crimes, in which the murderer becomes a hero, and his 
deed an act of heroism. Displaying keen interest in the criminal 
and indifference to his victim, the papers employ all their eloquence 
in describing the skill of the murderer, his craftiness, and daring. 
Authors of the so-called “detective story” play on the same brass 
trumpet of sensation. Their stories might with more justice be 
called defective! 

Next, and with astounding success, the cinema assists these two 
by producing crime films. The zoological emotions of some are 
roused; the imagination of others is corrupted; and the rest of 
society is rendered insensible to the facts of crime; its feeling of 
revulsion is numbed. All this is done merely in order to provide 
entertainment for people who are bored; whereas more than likely 
the cinema augments and intensifies the ennui of people who, in 
the manner of drums, are empty inside and produce a sound only 
after receiving a shock from without. And there is no doubt that 
the number of men striving to attract attention is growing daily. 

I am inclined to believe that for many people crime becomes a 
path to glory; for others, a pastime, easy, and even encouraged; 
for censure may encourage provided one adds to it a shade of 
wondrous amazement. 
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And what could be easier—indeed absurdly—than the murder 
of man by man in our day, after the annihilation—for the sake 
of what?—of millions of Europeans, the most valuable men of 
our planet, on the fields of France? 

When some idiot cuts up his neighbour and devours him, he is 
discussed for a whole month, in conversation and in print, and is 
regarded as an exceptional, an amazing person; while nothing is 
known of the fact that Professor Oppel, by massage of the heart 
revived three men who had died on the operating table; nobody 
writes about it. In this juxtaposition of the versions of social 
life and the miracles of science a subject of grave importance 
lies concealed. How is it that of the many upright European 
minds none has thus far made anything of such a possibility in all 
its scope? 

Light could have been thrown on fatal misunderstanding and 
have destroyed it and might have shown how oppressively, how 
hideously the fearful shadow of a natural discontent with civiliza- 
tion spreads over everything that we call “culture.” 


Murderers have always produced on me an impression of incor- 
porated stupidity. And however clean the outward attire of a 
murderer, one cannot but distrust his physical cleanliness. 

The first murderer I ever met lived in Kazan, in the suburbs, 
on the Back-Wet Street; his name was Nazar. He was an old man 
of sixty-seven, tall and stooping, with a large flat face framed in an 
immense white beard; his nose was broad—without thickness— 
and his arms reached almost to his knees; in a way he recalled 
a monkey, but his watery blue eyes shone with childish limpidity 
and in the manner of his speech, in the very words he used there 
was something childish, soft, and lisping. He had been a shepherd 
in youth, had turned out to be a zoo-maniac, and people then made 
him the butt of endless jibes. His uncle’s family particularly out- 
did themselves in making fun of him, and on Peter and Paul’s Day 
he murdered the entire family with the sharpened edge of a mow- 
ing-knife. The uncle, because “He shouldn’t allow them to laugh;” 
his wife and brother “For laughing;” his niece, a nine-year-old 
child, “That she should keep quiet ;” a workman—‘“He happened 
to be on the spot . . .” 

He told the story himself to me and to a friend of mine, a 
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student named Greimann—told it with the smile of a man who 
recalls the biggest and most successful achievement of his life. He 
got whipped for it and was sentenced to twenty years’ hard labour, 
ran away from the shafts, but after three months returned of his 
own accord, was whipped again, and received a “supplementary 
sentence.” 

“The bosses pitied me for my simplicity,” he used to say. His 
sentence was shortened twice, for “good behaviour,” but he was 
there twenty-three years in all, after which he lived on in Siberia 
a long time as a colonist. In Kazan he collected rags, bones, and 
iron to sell, and made from twenty-five to forty copecks a day. 
His only food was tea and barley-bread; of the latter he ate three 
or four pounds a day and drank about thirty glasses of insufferably 
hot tea. On Saturdays he would go to the public baths and sit in 
the steam till he fainted. 

He limped, his right leg was sore. He would lift up the trouser 
to show Greimann a blue swelling on the knee and say: “Well, 
blackie, have a look, what’s wrong with it?” 

Greimann, a law-student, with a fastidious grimace, maintained 
that he was no doctor, but the old man would insist. 

“Never mind, look at it! I’ve got no faith in them doctors and 
crooks—but I’ve got faith in you. No matter that you are a 
Jew—you’ve got a fine habit of always speaking the truth; what- 
ever you say, it is the truth.” 

The man roused Greimann to a state of irritated amazement, 
almost of terror. The Jew’s innate dislike of murder and blood 
made Nazar repellent to him, but youthful desire to “understand” 
him attracted us to the old criminal. 

“How is it,” we asked, “that you, so simple-hearted, could bring 
yourself to kill ?” 

He answered, full of self-importance: 

“That I couldn’t say. It’s not my doing—it’s the devil’s. I was 
a young fellow at the time, like you. I became simple with age.” 
And he added sententiously : 

“Youth, boys, is a dangerous thing. It’s what ruined Adam, the 
righteous, in Paradise—youth and that she-devil, Eve.” 

I was a boy of sixteen or seventeen at the time and naturally the 
old fellow was an amazement to me. More than that, as I re- 
member well, I felt somehow flattered to be acquainted with such 
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an uncommon personality—with a murderer. But I remember 
quite as well that the self-importance with which the old man spoke 
of himself and of his crime—the most considerable deed of his 
life—made me indignant. Complacently stroking his beard with 
a thick reddish hand, he said: 

“In those days our kind used to be treated with great ceremony: 
we were taken to the market-place and there, on a black scaffold 
some of us were whipped and some just exhibited, as much as to 
say: ‘Look at them, people, and see what them villains are like” 
The bosses would read out a charter. . . .” 

Of his life in the galleys Nazar spoke with great unconcern: 

“Yes, life is pretty hard over there for any one who isn’t used to 
A 

I never heard him complain and his attitude to men in general 
was as charitable and benevolent as that of a being of a higher 
order. I think it is from him that I first heard the characteristic 
Russian words: “Before the crime I lived as a shadow, then the 
devil struck me, and I became conspicuous to myself as well as to 
others.” 

At the time I did not of course understand the significance of the 
words, but they fixed themselves in my memory and later on people 
that I came across, as well as examples of Russian literature, under- 
scored and corroborated the pitiful and ugly truth: “Without sin, 
no repentance; without repentance, no salvation.” 

It seems to me now that it was precisely our curiosity that 
roused in the old man this pride in himself. Our inquisitiveness gave 
him weight in his own eyes. There is no doubt that newspaper 
gossip, sensational detective stories, and films, representing the 
agility and daring of murderers, develop in the unstabilized popu- 
lation which thirsts for sensations, an unwholesome curiosity about 
criminals and contribute to the growth of criminality. Criminolo- 
gists also agree that this is the case. It is equally beyond doubt 
that these conditions combine to inspire murderers with a self- 
satisfied consciousness of their uniqueness. 

We know that when a man feels himself the centre of attention 
he swells out prodigiously and seems to himself more weighty, more 
important than he really is. Our curiosity about people inflates 
them ; a possible explanation of the fact that our political and other 
heroes are so short-lived and burst so easily—explaining equally, 
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why in our desire to create a hero however small, all that we pro- 
duce is a big fool. 

The press, in its pursuit of sensation, undoubtedly deadens the 
sense of revulsion against murders and murderers even among the 
healthy elements of society. This anaesthetizing of natural sensi- 
tiveness can explain the unnatural cynicism, ghastly in its cold- 
bloodedness, with which people assist at an execution as though 
they were watching a play at the Grand Guignol. 

The existence, by the way, as well as the success of that theatre 
clearly indicates that from a desire to divert themselves, people 
who are bored with life, are not trying any longer to conquer an 
unhealthy predilection for horrors. There is something revolting 
in this. No one could invent anything more horrible than actual- 
ity to-day; yet people rush to look at coarse artificial horrors that 
have no connexion with the real art of the stage. 


Evil stares us in the face because we ourselves lend it importance 
by italicizing it. One’s attention is called chiefly to facts of a 
negative rather than of a positive character—this is an old and 
unalterable conviction of mine—a conviction which has gradually 
been strengthened by observing that people are growing less and 
less human with regard to one another. This belief is not altered 
moreover by the strange fact that the inhabitants of Nome, Alaska, 
were saved from death not by men, their fellow-creatures, but by a 
dog. The worst of it is that we call attention to evil not through 
a sense of revulsion, not out of physiological aestheticism, but 
from a petty curiosity almost criminal. And, of course, influenced 
by pharisaism. 

In our attitude toward crime and evil, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation operates more feebly than any other. I particularly note the 
circumstance, but cannot understand it as compatible with egoism, 
the growth of which acquires every day a more hideous, a more 
monstrous shape and dimension. 

It would be wiser and more hygienic to create an atmosphere of 
silence and unconsciousness around murderers—an atmosphere in 
which there could be no place for active interest in their acts and 
personalities. In so far as I am a judge of human nature I know 
that the punishment I recommend is the cruelest. A man ceases 
to exist when he is not talked about. The most ghastly prison is 
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the prison at /a belle étoile, the prison without walls or window. 
bars, a Thébaide without a god, without men. On the other hand, 
one should remember Edgar Allan Poe’s wise remark: tell a 
scoundrel that he is a good man and he will justify your opinion. 


I can’t forget one or two ghastly impressions: a man who had 
suffered cruelly “for his fellow-creatures,” a man kind in the free 
spontaneous Russian way, exceptionally pure of heart in the Rus- 
sian way—once designated a young fellow to me by a glance, then 
whispered in an almost pious undertone: 

“It was he who killed the governor of N.” 

“He” was a fellow with the face of a regiment clerk; stub- 
nosed, with small colourless eyes, fleshy ears, and coarse bristling 
hair. He was standing at the window, looking patronizingly down 
at the people in the street, who were paddling along in the wet 
Petersburg mud under the afflictive rain of a swampy Finnish 
autumn. He had put his hands in his pockets and was chewing 
the stub of an extinguished cigarette. 

The derogatory and perhaps not intelligent thought flashed across 
my brain: That sheepish ass feels just as self-satisfied as would a 
man who had accomplished something incontrovertibly important 
and good for mankind. . . . 

The explanation to all this is: “Political struggle,” “Tyranno- 
phobia,” and so forth, and so forth. Yes, yes. Nevertheless, I 
ask when will men stop killing one another and stop making so 
much of murderers? Political murders are coming to be as num- 
erous almost as ordinary ones. 


Of the murderers I have met, two made the most unpleasant im- 
pression. 

I was party to a consultation between my chief, A. J. Lanin, 
and one of his clients, a man who, after making his sister intoxi- 
cated, killed her by a blow on the head. He was a dealer in wild 
game. I don’t remember his name—Lukin, Lukianoff, or Luchin— 
but I can see him now, every line of his body. He entered 
my superior’s study with the independent carriage of a spoilt dog 
to whom all rooms of the house are equally accessible and familiar 
and who fears nothing and no one. He glanced at the corner and 
raised his hand to his forehead, but on seeing no ikon, smiled wisely 
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and tolerantly and thrust his hand into his coat. The gesture at 
once attracted my attention, it was so wonderfully light, one would 
almost say—immaterial. Then with very great dignity he inclined 
his head in the direction of Lanin who lay on the couch with a bad 
cold. 

And in his further behaviour the murderer amazed me by just 
this benevolent dignity, as of a man who had generously conferred 
on his fellow-creatures, aside from professional profit, the gift of 
something uncommon, considerable, and valuable. He was not tall, 
was youthfully slender, and was wearing a tail coat and new shoes. 
His face was small and of a strange clay colour. From the temples 
to the chin and into the neck descended two streaks of straight 
black hair; on the chin and under it, merging in a thick beard 
that seemed cut out of black madder-oak. Although his jaw was 
short and the chin crowded back into the neck, the upper part of 
the face and high precipitous forehead protruded so oddly as to 
give an uncanny impression—as of the man’s face living miles in 
front of his body. His dark eyes were deep set, moist, and looked 
you straight in the face; running from the eyes to the temples 
were the little wrinkles of a smile that without lighting up the 
wooden face, remained congealed in the pupils; the mouth was hid, 
the brown skin seemed tight drawn over the bones of the face. 

It was his smile that shone with the condescending benevolence 
of a man who has had thrilling experiences, is permeated with a 
sense of uniqueness, and seems to say: “You'd better listen; you 
may not be able to understand me, but don’t fail to listen to me.” 

He had been five months in prison and was now out on bail 
from his godfather, the prison inspector. He was comfortably 
seated in an arm-chair in front of the sofa, his hands with their 
fat fingers folded on his knee; it was hard to believe that such 
clean, thoroughly washed hands had crushed a woman’s skull. His 
head was inclined toward one shoulder, he sat in the attitude of 
a watchful bird and spoke with my chief in an undertone, as he 
might have spoken to a carpenter whom he had engaged to make 
some repairs in the house. Of the seven witnesses questioned by 
the judge, five had described the murderer as a stingy, harsh- 
natured man, while the leader of the Church choir, his lodger and 
friend, made a very singular statement: I consider him a shallow 
man, not capable of committing a murder. 
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The porter of his house testified that “so far as you could see, 
there was no nonsense about his master.” Three witnesses mai- 
tained that once before he had attempted to murder his sister— 
throwing her into a cellar. 

Smoothing his knees, the game-dealer adjured Lanin: “Cop. 
sider: entrée to one of the very richest houses is extended to me; 
I enter in the réle of son-in-law and the deceased girl, don’t you 
see—invariably drunk—disgraces me before the whole town, wail- 
ing that I’ve robbed her—that I pocketed part of her inheritance, 
the three hundred roubles our father left us.” 

I think those were his exact words; I listened to the story 
very carefully and I have a good memory. He said “thoosand” 
instead of “thousand” and often used the word “dusk”—having 
only just heard it apparently, for it was the one word he pronounced 
without assurance, in a half-enquiring tone. 

“I gave her advice,” he said. “ ‘Pelagia, don’t come interfering 
with my life,’ I said.” 

On the whole he did not talk, he “expressed himself” as is the 
habit of most “shallow” people who, as soon as they see their 
paltry fate smiling on them, become pompous, unnatural, and giv- 
ing up simple speech, try to talk in aphorisms. A friend of mine, 
who sings in the Archbishop’s choir, after getting a story published 
in a review, uttered this remark: “Yesterday the town heard how 
I sing, to-day the world will know how I think.” 

The game-dealer came to see his sister the day of the murder. 

“With a firm soul, with a kind heart, believe me! ‘Pelagia,’ I 
said to her, ‘a man should direct his steps to success and well-doing, 
not to disreputable living. Generously accept these three hundred 
roubles and forget about me. For God’s sake, do!’ She actually 
cried. I assure you, it was distressing. We had some tea with 
jam, and some Madeira wine—after which she got drunk. It all 
happened—lI don’t know just how—you have to take into consider- 
ation that nothing but dusk ever came to me from her.” 

“In that case why did you take the hammer with you?” my 
chief enquired. 

After a pause the man said, half enquiringly, half dubiously: 
“If one admits the hammer, the premeditated action comes to the 
surface...” 

My chief was a self-contained, kind-hearted man, but at these 
words he lost control of himself in a way quite unfamiliar to me 
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and shouted at the murderer, concluding severely: “How dare you 
assume that your advocate could be accomplice of your crime!” 

The murderer seemed in no way to resent this I thought and 
refused to be intimidated by the shouting. He merely looked a 
little startled and asked, “What did you say?’ And when my 
senior repeated the words more calmly and distinctly the man rose 
and without trying to dissimulate, murmured, “In that case I 
must look for someone else. One should approach such matters 
only with a big heart, allow me to tell you.” 

He was defended by another lawyer—with a big heart I suppose. 
At the trial one of the witnesses for the defence said of the mur- 


derer, “A tin soul.” 


Still more revolting was the painter M. who killed the well- 
known actor, Roshchin-Jusaroff. He fired at the back of the head 
while the actor was washing. He was tried and acquitted I be- 
lieve, or received a mild sentence. Anyhow at the beginning of the 
century he was free, and endeavouring to express his notions of 
art in the domain of home industry—in the potter’s business if I 
am not mistaken. Somebody brought him to see me. Standing 
in my son’s room I watched him—a dark-haired man obviously 
satisfied with life; he was undressing in the ante-chamber, slowly, 
deliberately. Standing in front of the mirror he first brushed back 
his hair and lent his face a dreamy expression. But this seemed 
unsatisfactory to him and he ruffled his hair, puckered up his eye- 
brows, drew down the corners of his mouth, and made his face 
the picture of grief. As he shook hands with me his face had ac- 
quired a third aspect—that of a boy who, remembering that yes- 
terday he had misbehaved, considers his punishment excessive and 
expects unusual sympathy and attention. He had resolved “to serve 
the people, to devote all his life to them, all his talent.” 

“Private life, of course, no longer exists for me—I’m a man with 
a broken heart. I loved that woman madly. . .” 

His broken heart had lodged itself in a well-fed body, and — 
dressed itself in a brand-new suit of modern cut and tiresome colour. 

“Yes,” he said, “one must do one’s best to ‘sow what is wise, 
kind, and eternal,’ as Nikolai Nekrassoff has enjoined us to.” 

After Nikolai Nekrassoff, he recalled Feodor Dostoevsky and 
asked if I liked Feodor? 

“No, I don’t care much for Feodor,” I said. 
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Then he genially and emphatically reminded me that Feodor 
Dostoevsky was admittedly a deep psychologist, but that personally 
he, M., shared the critical judgement of N. Michailovsky. 

“Without a doubt his is a cruel talent.” 

It seemed to me to give the man peculiar pleasure to speak of 
these authors, calling them by their Christian names: Nikolai, 
Feodor, Leon, as if they were employees in his service. He men- 
tioned Shakespeare, speaking of him too in a friendly intimate 
way, as William. 

A little later he said that Crime and Punishment was “in the 
main an unwholesome book—amounting to this: it is a crime 
to kill a man, but if you want inside knowledge, you must kill— 
even if it’s only some old hag.” Those were his exact words, 
“inside knowledge,” and this was the cleverest remark and the most 
impudent he made in two hours. It seemed to me somehow out 
of place, as if he had plagiarized it and in making it realized that 
he had come on a thought a little out of the ordinary. He blew 
his cheeks out and fastened his dark eyes on me triumphantly, the 
whites of which were diversified by tiny pink veins. After this he 
was overwhelmed with humanitarianism! Catching sight of a 
siskin and a linnet in their cages on the window, he embarked on a 
lyrical speech about how painful it was to see caged birds. Then 
gulping down a glass of vodka and eating pickled mushrooms on 
top of it, he pompously enlarged on his love of nature, using cheap 
hackneyed words. And after that—complained of the newspapers. 

“What bothered me most was the hue and cry the papers raised. 
They were simply full of the thing! Would you care to have a 
look?” He pulled from the side-pocket of his coat a thick little 
book full of cuttings. “Perhaps you would care to make use of 
them?” he said. “Murder because of jealousy’s a subject that 
would make you a fine novel.” 

I told him I did not know how to write fine novels. Clapping 
his book down, on the palm of his hand, he went on with a sigh: 
“I could tell you a great many interesting things ;” and added: “An 
interesting milieu—artists and actors, a fascinating woman . . .” 

His arms were short in comparison with his body, he had the 
stunted fingers of all ungifted people, and his lower lip reminded 
one of a leech—a crimson one such as nature does not know. 
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LOVE ON AIR 


BY MICHAIL PRISHVIN 
Translated From the Russian by Marie Budberg 


Y friend, when you love a woman, prayers are power- 

less—you cannot murmur them morning, day, and night 
and gradually obtain your wish; no effort, no talent will give you 
your beloved, if Nature—in this independent of us—decides other- 
wise. Futile are all prayers in love, however fervent, causing pearls 
of blood to stand out on one’s forehead or such as would strip naked 
a mountain of stone with all the precious treasures concealed in its 
depths. Not a hair will those prayers cause to stir on the head 
of your heart’s desire, not even in her sleep will they reach her; 
there is no fervent prayer in matters of love; all is in vain—if, as 
one says, fate is against you. 

I remember Grisha, when he came to our veranda to play on the 
reed-pipes with horns. 

At that time I was so small that not only did I ignore all that 
concerned love, but even the movement of the fingers of the clock 
was a mystery tome. I am afraid to say for sure whether I was two 
years old, certainly not more than three. We lived in a small brick 
house with an iron balcony. In that quiet street a lace-woman 
worked in every house and through the open windows the peculiar 
melodious sounds of maple bobbins came continually streaming in. 
Only now, many, many years later, do I gather all the meaning of 
these sounds in our street. Just as real stillness is always deeper 
if an indefatigable cricket is to be heard in it, so does an unob- 
served man, filled with a tremulous energy, appear to me in our 
modest street when I bring back to my memory the sound of maple 
bobbins under the touch of girlish fingers and I say to myself: A 
man is a man, wherever he may be. 

Every morning Grisha came to our balcony and played on his 
reed-pipes. It was a joy to listen to him, but I did not know then 
all the meaning of his music. We received copper pennies that we 
threw into his hat from the balcony. He bowed-and turned round 
the corner, going further and further away, and went on playing 
and we listened and listened until no other sound remained in our 
street but that of the lonesome maple bobbins. 
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I do not know—maybe I never would have perceived the prayer 
of love in those sounds, if the melody had not once been broken of 
by brute force: one day, as Grisha was playing, a policeman came 
up to him, seized him by the scruff of the neck, and led him away 
for ever. I remember very well the presentiment that Grisha had 
been driven away for ever. For several days we still came out on 
the balcony, still waited, but the presentiment of the end had not 
betrayed us: the music disappeared for ever and queerly enough it 
so happened that I—wandering as I did all over the land—never 
again came to hear the music of reed-pipes. 

When Grisha had been led away for ever and his music ceased, 
I understood it. No one of the elders ever guessed, however, why | 
remained awake every night, sobbing: I was sorry for Grisha and 
it was for him that I shed tears in the dark. 

Later on, when I began to understand everything, many times 
was the story of Grisha’s love repeated to me; for years that short 
little story turned to me now its sorrowful, now its comical side. 
Only no one ever shared my feelings about it—I concealed them 
preciously ; everyone laughed—not a soul felt as I did and even my 
brother who had listened with me to the music and sorrowed for it 
with me, had forgotten all about it. The old nurse, who used to 
come out with us on the balcony to hear Grisha’s tunes, did not 
remember how the policeman led Grisha away under her very eyes 
and to my question: “What had Grisha done to make the policeman 
drag him away ?’—answered indifferently : 

“Probably been up to something.” 

I remained all my life alone with this event, so unimportant to 
all and it had so deeply moved my three-year-old heart that it 
seems to me I can reconstruct a stranger’s tale of a comical love as 
though I had been a witness of it, almost a participant in this 
romance “on air’, so comical to all. 

He sang tenor in the right pew of the Cathedral. In the left 
pew sang the girls from the orphanage and with them the grown-up 
daughter of the Cathedral Priest, Father Potamij Makhoff. It was 
ground for continual jesting in the town, a kind of local anecdote, 
that the Cathedral Priest, Father Hippo-Potamij, had christened 
his daughter Muse. Grisha, a street musician, fell in love with 
this perfectly inaccessible priest’s daughter and made her—his 
muse. He was so simple that he spoke to somebody of his love 
and it reached the ears of our shopkeepers, ever ready to turn every- 
thing to ridicule. They laughed at him: not even the last laundry- 
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girl of the town, Fesha Samskaia, would ever think of marrying 
such a ragamuffin—much less the daughter of the Cathedral pro- 
topope Makhoff! Grisha opened wide his eyes, stared, and told 
the merchants: 

“T have no wish for that!” 

“Liar,” said the men, “are you fond of sunflower-seeds?” 

Grisha answered simple-heartedly : “Yes, sunflower-seeds I like.” 

And they: “Well, if you like them—you nibble at them.” 

But Grisha protested indignantly and one day said: 

“T love, ‘on air.’ ” 

And from then on it went all over the town: Grisha has fallen 
in love “on air’ with the Cathedral Priest’s daughter, Muse. 
Schoolboys and schoolgirls transformed the usual denomination for 
love as platonic into love “on air.” Street-boys followed Grisha 
in crowds and teased him to death. 

But the chief amusement began when Grisha made up his mind 
to write to his Muse and changed his name in the letters from 
Otrezkov to Otrepieff, most probably by way of self-adornment, 
thinking of Gregory the Impostor’s love for Marina Mnichek, the 
beautiful Pole. At first he signed his letters: “Gregory Otrepieff, 
whom you know.” 

Soon after, Muse married the deacon Fortificatoff and went to 
Lebedian. Grisha wrote to Lebedian, to the Priest’s wife Muse 
Fortificatoff, but these letters he now signed: “Gregory Otrepieff, 
who was.” 

The letters, after circulating in Lebedian, returned to the 
Cathedral pope and passed from hand to hand in our town. Every- 
body rolled with laughter and schoolboys in those times signed 
their love-letters: ““Yours whom you know” or “Yours who was.” 

Grisha’s last letter did not reach its destination but was treasured 
by the porter of the Orlov Hotel and he often produced it for the 
amusement of the clients who tipped him well. The last letter 
from the romance on air was addressed not to Muse Fortificatoff, 
but to the Holy Virgin Mary and was signed, neither “whom you 
know,” nor “who was” —but quite in a new way: 

“Gregory, who will be.” 

My friend, the music of the reed-pipes with horns was beautiful ; 
I cannot forget it. It was the great prayer of love, although I 
know: all prayers are powerless when you love a woman. 
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ENGLISH APHORISMS 


BY LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


ACON in his Advancement of Learning draws a distinction 
between two ways of writing, writing in what he calls 
‘Method’, and writing in Aphorisms. By method he means formal 
discourse, comprehensive surveys and chains of reasoning, and all 
the arts of order and arrangement which give their shape to a scien- 
tific treatise or literary composition. Writing in aphorisms, or 
disconnected sentences, is, on the other hand, a ‘broken’ way 
of stating truth; and yet it has, Bacon adds, many advantages, 
Being the presentation of knowledge ‘in growth’, aphorisms pro- 
voke further enquiry; and they are a test, moreover, of the value 
of the thought of those who write them; for discarding, as such 
writers must, all comment and illustration and elucidation, they 
have only the ‘pith and heart’ of observation to rely on; aphorisms 
devoid of this are ridiculous:—only those who are ‘sound and 
grounded’ can compose them. 

The method of writing in aphorisms which Bacon thus describes 
is a very ancient form of expression: it was familiar to the Greeks; 
many sentences attributed to various Greek sages and philosophers 
have come down to us, and classical literature is full of 
apophthegms and wise sayings. But the history of the aphorism 
goes much further back, for it was in this form that the wisdom 
of the Egyptians found expression, and in old papyri are preserved 
a number of almost dateless saws and maxims. In the Wisdom 
Books of the Bible, in Ecclesiastes, in the Proverbs of Solomon, in 
Ecclesiasticus, we possess large collections of them; and they 
are found in most of the modern literature of Europe, in Italian, in 
Spanish, in German. It is in France, however, that this way of 
writing has been most carefully cultivated, and has come to be 
regarded as one of the minor arts of literature, as a delicate form 
worthy of special interest and attention. This is due in the first 
place to the fame of a famous little book, the Maximes of La 


Note: This essay will shortly be published by Houghton Mifflin as Intro- 
duction to A Treasury of English Aphorisms by Logan Pearsall Smith. 
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Rochefoucauld, in which the aphorism was given its consummate 
stamp and polish, and the perfection to which it could attain was 
made brilliantly apparent. Then on this masterpiece followed 
that astonishing book, Pascal’s Pensées, which, though it contains 
much else, is full of profound and brilliant aphorisms; and the 
tradition thus established by these writers, and carried on by La 
Bruyere, by Vauvenargues, by Rivarol and Chamfort and Joubert, 
has enriched the literature of France with whole constellations of 
glittering thoughts and phrases. 

It is generally supposed that we possess but a meagre store of 
aphorisms in English; that our language is unsuited to this mode 
of expression, and that few of our writers have handled it with 
much success. Thus Lord Morley, the only one of our critics who 
has written at length on the subject, has said, “The obvious truth 
is that in this department our literature is particularly weak, while 
French literature is particularly strong in it. With the exception 
of Bacon, we possess no writer of apophthegms of the first order.” * 
This is a sweeping statement; but when we note that in his list of 
English aphorists Lord Morley ignores almost all our authors who 
have achieved success in this way of writing; that he says nothing 
of Halifax or Chesterfield or Blake or Hazlitt or Emerson, and 
hardly mentions the name of our greatest master of sententious pre- 
cepts and wise sayings; and when we find that Dean Inge, in 
a recent essay on the subject, also overlooks these writers, we 
cannot but question the justice of this generally accepted opinion, 
and suspect that the sense of our poverty in this department of 
literature is due, not so much to a real indigence, as to an unaware- 
ness of the stores which we really do possess. In these but half- 
explored depths we may find—lI believe we shall find—a great 
richness of forgotten treasures—treasures, I cannot but think, equal 
to those of any other country—and in our English waters we shall 
undoubtedly witness the sporting and blowing of one great levi- 
athan, one whale of unequalled proportions. 

Before we start out, however, it will be well to define for our- 
selves the precise object of our search. What exactly is the 
aphorism, by what marks shall we know it when we find it, of 
what substance is it composed, and what is the form of its com- 
position? What are the advantages and what the drawbacks and 


? John Morley: Critical Miscellanies, 1886, vol. II, p- 20. 
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limitations of this way of expression? The word ‘aphorism’, mean- 
ing literally a definition or distinction, is of medical origin; it was 
first used of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, the father of medicine 
as he is called. Writing in aphorisms, or brief, disconnected sen- 
tences, is often made use of in the early stages of a science like 
medicine, where the acquired knowledge, being the disconnected 
record of empirical facts, cannot be treated or set forth in any 
systematic fashion. Hippocrates begins his collection of medical 
aphorisms with one of the most famous of all famous sayings, with 
the sentence, “Art is long, life is short;” but already, before his 
date, Heraclitus had made use of this form of statement to express 
truths about life of a wide import—“Character is destiny” for in- 
stance; ““We cannot step twice into the same river”; “The waking 
have one and the same world, but the sleeping have each a world 
of their own.” The word ‘aphorism’ has come to denote any brief, 
sententious statement, ‘any principle or precept expressed in a few 
words,’ as the Oxford Dictionary defines it; ‘a short pithy sentence 
containing a truth of general import.’ It is distinguished from the 
axiom, which is the statement of a self-evident truth, and also from 
the theorem, which is a demonstrable proposition in science and 
mathematics. The theorem that ‘the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles’, though the embodiment of a general 
truth, is not an aphorism, for the aphorism concerns itself with life 
and human nature, and its truths are incapable of scientific demon- 
stration. The prose epigram, on the other hand, though concerned 
with life like the aphorism, and possessing its terse and pointed 
form, is lacking in general import—it is not the statement of a 
general truth. Other words with much the same signification as 
aphorism, are ‘maxim’, ‘apophthegm’, ‘saying’; and although these 
have sometimes been distinguished from each other—the ‘maxim’ 
being defined as containing not only a general truth, but also advice 
and admonition, and the apophthegm or ‘saying’ as an aphorism or 
maxim expressed in speech, yet these distinctions of the rhetoricians 
are not of much importance, and have seldom been observed in 
the current usage of the words. ‘Sentence’ and ‘gnome’ are older 
names for the aphorism which have fallen out of use. 

Among the aphorisms which are most familiar to us are the legal 
maxims which are supposed to embody certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of law; “The public welfare is the highest good,’ for in- 
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stance, ‘The King can do no wrong,’ ‘An Englishman’s house is 
his Castle,’ ‘Ignorance of the law excuses no one’—maxims like 
these have been given an authority in common law equal to that of 
legal documents, and judicial decisions have been often based upon 
them. Aphorisms about life in general are, like these axioms of 
jurisprudence, brief, detached, isolated observations; and like the 
maxim, ‘The King can do no wrong,’ they are often very partial 
statements of the truth. They are generally printed without any 
very definite order or arrangement ;—they are collections of scraps 
and fragments of truth. Books like these, composed of disjointed 
fragments, make difficult and disjointed reading; ‘few books are 
duller,’ Edward Fitzgerald writes, in his preface to a collection 
of this kind, ‘than books of Aphorisms and Apophthegms’. And 
yet such books are not without their fascination; we throw them 
down, but take them up again; they are unreadable, and yet we 
read them; and since so many collections of aphorisms have sur- 
vived through the ages and have been constantly reprinted, it is 
plain that this way of presenting truth must have certain merits 
and advantages of its own. . . . 

Aphorisms are no flights of fancy, no fruits culled from the 
Hesperian gardens of the imagination; they are products of the 
familiar earth, and smack of the world we live in. They cover 
the whole field of practical experience, from the lowest maxims of 
shop-keeping prudence to the highest rules of conduct; and our 
knowledge of ourselves and others, of the human heart and its 
springs of action, of love and hate and envy and ambition, of the 
characters and manners of mankind, of all the weaknesses and 
follies and absurdities of human nature, is embodied and stored 
up in this immense accumulation of wise observations. It is from 
these, rather than from any systematic treatises on human nature, 
that we can learn with most profit what stuff we are made of, and 
what are the causes of success or failure in the great experiment of 
living. 

This gnomic wisdom, it has been said, and truly said, is the true 
salt of literature, and those books, at least in prose, are most 
nourishing which are most saturated with it. Many historians and 
essayists have enriched their works with an abundance of aphoristic 
sayings; we find them in the speeches of Thucydides, in Plutarch’s 
Lives, in the writings of Tacitus and Seneca, in the essays of 
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Montaigne and Emerson. Though they belong more to the element 
of prose than that of poetry, the poets have not neglected them; 
they abound in the Greek drama, in the plays of Shakespeare; and 
the verse of Pope and his school consists largely of rhymed aphor- 
isms and maxims. 

The impulse to embody observation in durable phrases, in the 
happy rhythm and run of memorable words—this impulse, which 
has produced so large a store of proverbs in every language, is 
evidently a strong impulse in human nature; and the aphorism is its 
flowering after it has been transplanted into the soil of cultivated 
minds. An aphorism has been defined as a proverb coined in a 
private mint, and the definition is a happy one; for the aphorism, 
like the proverb, is the result of observation and however private 
and superior the mint, the coins it strikes must, to find acceptance, 
be made of current metal. In other words the aphorist must draw 
for the most part on common experience; a main part of his task 
is to say in a more striking form what, in Pope’s familiar words, 


‘Oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.’ 


He is a dealer, therefore, in commonplaces, and unless he is very 
careful his truths will turn into truisms and—what for him is the 
worst fate of all—into moral truisms on his hands. We are al- 
ready prejudiced against him as a sententious bore; if in addition 
he becomes a hortatory and didactic one, with what eagerness shall 
we not stop our ears to his admonitions! He can only win our 
tolerance by making us believe that he has no moral axe to grind; 
that he is a detached and disinterested spectator, who is telling us 
the truth, and not attempting to improve us. This need to main- 
tain at all costs the appearance of a veracious observer, tends how- 
ever of itself to compromise the aphorist’s veracity, or to limit him 
at least to certain aspects of the truth. In his dread of slipping 
into the seas of tepid platitude which surround him on every side, 
he is apt to cling, almost in desperation, to the sharpest rocks of 
bleak reality. The more caustic his sayings, the more we like 
them; they are the hornets and wasps, and not the butterflies of 
reflection; or if they are butterflies, they arc like them, gross feed- 
ers, and nourish themselves on less ideal aspects of existence. 
Men have embodied in hymns their heavenly hopes and aspira- 
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tions, and in lyrics their illusions and enchanted joys; but disen- 
chantment, the ever-accumulating stores of wise disillusion and 
worldly wisdom, are the aspects of life which, it would seem, the 
aphorism is best fitted to express. Famous aphorists are not there- 
fore often found among the panegyrists of human nature or the 
eulogists of life; and although some of them have now and then 
attempted to speak with angels’ voices (and to embody in a 
brief saying some spiritual or poetic truth is perhaps their great- 
est triumph), yet the attempt is a perilous one, and requires 
a genius like Blake’s or Emerson’s to avoid disaster. We have only 
to compare the attitude of the poets with that of the aphorists 
towards a subject like Love—what Shelley and what Dr Johnson 
for instance say about it—to be struck by the difference in their 
respective points of view. Aphorisms are apt indeed to be some- 
what fulsome if they are too sweetly flavoured; such sentences 
offend our taste as a cynical lyric would offend it, or an atheistic 
hymn; we turn from them with a kind of literary nausea to welome 
as an antidote the most outrageous paradox. 

And yet paradox is another pitfall for the aphorist, another 
dangerous lion in his path. No brief statement can indeed be abso- 
lutely true; ‘almost every wise saying’ it has been said, ‘has an 
opposite one, equally wise to balance it’. An aphorism can present 
at best but one aspect of the truth, and sometimes by reversing it, 
attention is called to some more subtle aspect—‘Punctuality is the 
thief of time’, for instance, or Oscar Wilde’s dictum that ‘it is 
only shallow people who do not judge by appearances’, or again 
the paradox of Mr Chesterton, that lord of paradoxes, “Whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing badly’. But paradoxes, how- 
ever much they may amuse us at the moment, have seldom weight 
enough to give them enduring value. Wise sayings to ring true, 
must be made of sterling metal, must embody a feeling more 
profound than the mere desire to flout general opinion and reverse 
its judgements ; we soon tire of the sparkle, the glitter, the polished 
brass of these false coins of thought. 

It is not only however the danger of platitude which has given 
the aphorism a cynical twist and bitter flavour. The necessity of 
this form of expression, the need to be brief and sharp and pointed 
tends to limit it, as has been said, to the portrayal of the obliquities 
and follies of human nature, which are striking and easy to depict, 
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while its more luminous aspects are diffused and vague, and less 
capable of brief notation. The greatest aphorists, the most accom- 
plished masters of this form, have been sardonic observers of their 
fellow human beings; and it was the most famous of them all, La 
Rochefoucauld, who brought into striking relief the least edifying 
aspects of man’s nature, his all-devouring egotism and the little. 
ness and meanness of his moral character. Pascal added to this 
picture a truly appalling indictment of the imbecility and im- 
potence of the mind of man, and the general disgrace of his moral 
condition. The humane and optimistic thinkers of the eighteenth 
century found this sinister portrait a revolting one; they were horri- 
fied to see their own faces reflected in so black a mirror. They 
attempted therefore to turn against these maligners of humanity 
their own weapons. Voltaire published an edition of Pascal’s 
Pensées with terse and witty comments, and his friend Vauve- 
nargues tried to restore by aphorisms what La Rochefoucauld’s 
aphorisms had so seriously damaged—man’s belief in the nobility 
of his own nature. WVauvenargues’ spirit was a lofty one; Lord 
Morley is no doubt right when he tells us that he and other think- 
ers of his kind, have chosen the nobler part. His famous saying, 
‘Great thoughts come from the heart’, may be truer, as it is cer- 
tainly more uplifting, than a maxim of La Rochefoucauld which 
unmasks our selfishness and vanity; it has however one drawback 
—it is not nearly so good an aphorism. Vauvenargues is the nobler 
soul, but the sardonic duke—and the point is not without impor- 
tance—is more finely aware of what the aphorism is best fitted to 
express, and of the way it can find its most perfect expression. 
Human nature has suffered of late, however, many disgraces, and 
the noble view of man has fallen somewhat out of fashion. Much 
more fully aware, as we are, of our humble status in the universe, 
of our nearer kinship to the apes than to the angels, and of the 
gruesome history of our species on this planet, we do not find our- 
selves greatly shocked by this old-fashioned cynicism; nor can 
students of psychoanalysis share the indignation of those Victorian 
critics who declared that such thoughts ‘tarnish the brightness of 
the soul; they degrade the heart’. Yet aphorisms like La Roche- 
foucauld’s, although they may not shock us—-so far since his date 
has mankind fallen—are by no means to the taste of all modern 
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readers. There are many who feel with Lord Morley—though not 
perhaps for Lord Morley’s reasons—that the truths which aphor- 
isms are apt to embody are not truths upon which they very much 
care to dwell. This wisdom of the world they find unimaginative 
and earthy; it has for them a musty taste; if they are to feast on 
essences, they prefer to sip the honey-dew and milk of Paradise of 
the poets. 

But for those who prefer a drier vintage; for whom the spectacle 
of life as it is, stripped of its illusions, possesses an inexhaustible 
fascination ; who wish to know the truth about themselves and their 
fellows—for such students of human nature there will always be 
a great attraction in these profound X-rays of observation, which 
reveal the bones beneath the flesh; these acute and penetrating 
phrases which puncture man’s pretentions and bring them disin- 
flated to the earth. They find such correctives medicinable as well, 
like that infusion of myrrh into the festival goblet, which, as one 
of our old divines tells us, renders the wine of life bitter, but makes 
it wholesome. 

Aphorisms have also a practical value of another kind. We 
frequently fall into error and folly, Dr Johnson tells us ‘not 
because the true principles of action are not known, but because, 
for a time they are not remembered’. To compress therefore the 
great and obvious rules of life into brief sentences which are not 
easily forgotten, is, as he said, to confer a real benefit upon us. 

Although aphorisms are generally an embodiment of common 
experience, their authors need by no means always confine them- 
selves to the pointed expression of what other people clearly think 
and feel. The minds of all of us are haunted by thoughts which 
have not yet found expression, and it is often the happy fortune of 
the aphorist to drag from its obscurity some such dim intuition, or 
confused bit of experience; to clothe it in words and bring it into 
daylight for our delighted recognition. These thoughts are, as 
Dr Johnson said in his famous definition of Wit, both natural and 
new; they are not obvious, but when they are put before us, we 
acknowledge their justice; we have not found them ourselves, but 
we wonder how we could have missed them. It is an even greater ~ 
triumph for the aphorist when, in a flash of insight he can perceive, 
and having perceived, can express some thought or feeling that has 
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been lying buried within us, some experience of which we have 


never been aware before. It is not only in the regions of self-love, , 


that, as La Rochefoucauld said, there are many lands which stil] 
await their explorers; after an investigation which has lasted for 
thousands of years, there are many aspects of man’s moral nature 
of which he is still ignorant, many recesses of his heart which have 
never yet been sounded ; and the explorer of these regions, the diver 
into these depths, will often find much of rare value to reward him. 

The human mind, a philosopher has told us, ‘always celebrates a 
little triumph whenever it can formulate a truth;’ and the measure 
of that triumph will depend upon the importance of the truth thus 
embodied in a formula of words. If we ask therefore what the 
aphorism is in its quintessence, and what is the quality which gives 
it importance and enduring value, we have only to read the sayings 
of some great master of wise sayings, some Pascal or Goethe, whose 
intuitions seem to penetrate to the very core of human experience, 
and whose words remain in our minds as sparks, in the poet's 
phrase, of ‘inextinguishable thought.’ 

To polish commonplaces and give them a new lustre; to express 
in a few words the obvious principles of conduct, and to give to 
clear thoughts an even clearer expression; to illuminate dimmer 
impressions and bring their faint rays to a focus; to delve beneath 
the surface of consciousness to new veins of precious ore, to name 
and discover and bring to light latent and unnamed experience; and 
finally to embody the central truths of life in the breadth, the sad- 
ness, the terseness of memorable phrases—all these are the oppor- 
tunities of the aphorist; and to take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties, he must be a thinker, an accurate observer, a profound moralist, 
a psychologist, and an artist as well. Above all an artist! So great 
are the difficulties of his task, so numerous are the pitfalls which 
beset him, so repellent the pompous attitude which his tedious, 
stilted, and somewhat oracular mode of expression forces upon him, 
that it is only by the greatest care that he can escape these perils; 
and Lord Morley’s admonition to the would-be aphorist—‘beware 
of cultivating this delicate art’—is no doubt a sound one. For the 
aphorist’s pills, if we are to swallow them, must be gilded pills; his 
coins, if they are to be added to the currency of thought, must be 
minted of the most precious metal ; many grains must be sifted from 
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the sands of life to compose them, many thoughts and observations 
melted and fused together to give them weight. Each aphorism 
should contain, as Hazlitt said, the essence or ground-work of a 
separate essay ; it should be the concentration or residuum of much 
meditation ; and it must glitter with the finest sheen; for ‘weight’— 
as one of our masters of this art has expressed it—‘weight without 
lustre is lead.’ 

A famous French aphorist, whose life, he said, was spent in 
chasing these butterflies of thought, and who was cursed, he also 
tells us, with the ambition to put a whole book into a page, a whole 
page into a phrase, and that phrase into a word, has revealed to 
us some of the secrets of this difficult art, which his compatriots 
have brought to such perfection. ‘A finished and perfect thought’, 
Joubert writes, ‘what time it takes, how rare it is, and what an 
immense delight!’ Such a thought embodied in a few memorable 
words, was enough of itself to make illustrious the name of its 
maker. Sharpness, clearness, fitness, are required for its expression, 
and transparency is its beauty. And yet clearness is not of itself 
enough, the sufficient word does not suffice; an aphorism is some- 
thing more than the plain statement of a truth; it must possess the 
quality of style as well. Joubert distinguishes between two kinds 
of style, two ways of writing; there is the pictorial style, rich in 
light and shadow and full of images, with which the author paints, 
as it were, upon the page; and there is the sculptor’s style, which 
cuts deep and gives relief and outlet to the subject. This austere, 
almost colourless style, full of difficulties, economies, and rejec- 
tions, is the style appropriate for these engraved medallions, these 
finely minted coins of thought. And finally—and this is their 
supreme perfection—aphorisms should bear, like coins, the personal 
image, delicate and delicately cut, of the lord of thought from 
whose mint they issue. The thought in other words must be 
stamped with the hall-mark of the mind that thinks it. The in- 
dividual quality of his temper, his imagination, the tambre of his 
voice, must mark his sayings as his own; we must feel that they are 
his, that he, and only he, could have said them. 

Such then at their best are these scintillations of thought, these 
minute and shining masterpieces of expression. We are startled 
at first by their novelty; we catch our breath and gaze for a 
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moment blankly at them. Then, as we ponder their meaning and 
recall our past, their truth, as well as their lucid perfection, de 
lights us. Like shooting stars they seem to leave a track of 
behind them; like flashes of lightning they reveal the familigr 
world in a sudden, strange illumination; the accompanying din 
alarms us, till, from far ranges of experience, echoes return in long 
reverberations to confirm them. 


To be continued 


THE HOUSE 
BY STERLING NORTH 


Surely the walls and rafters make 
Slight armour from the gusty night, 
And it were best to stay awake 

And keep a light. 


And it were surely best to close 

The door, and heed the creaking stair, 
Nor look above your frail house 
Where constellations hang on air. 


And it were best to keep from doubt 
That fills the fast encircling gloom 
Lest wind should puff your candle out 
And fill the room. . . . 


Lest sudden stars about you burn 

The walls come crashing on your head 
And in your madness you should learn 
The slow confusion of the dead. 
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TRINIDAD 


BY ARTHUR A. YOUNG 


J E were now in rough water—blue—under a sky of lavender, 

and as I sighted a shoal of jewel-like fish I wondered if the 

spot could once have witnessed bloodshed, looting, torture, in 

Elizabethan days, and thought of Frobisher, Hawkins, and Drake. 

But my mind reverted quickly to the twenty-four hours previous in 

which I had suddenly decided to leave Trinidad, and as I thought 
of childhood days in Arima, my spirits drooped. 

Only yesterday my coolie cabman had driven me along the old 
road on one side of which ran the iron railing of our emerald 
savannah. In front of the houses and the shadowed porches with 
their lattice of honeysuckle vines, the gardens were a mass of 
bloom—hedges of scarlet hibiscus, fences turning pink with 
coralita, cabbage palms rising like noble columns, the fragrance of 
geranium suffusing all, the evening glory spent and sleeping. 

I had driven many times to our old Nest at the edge of town, 
in the same cab, pulled by the same horse, past the same scenes, 
and when the cabman found it was my good-by visit he said, “Mas- 
sah, I drive you free,” cracked his whip, and the old mare re- 
sponded briskly. 

The short twilight had almost merged with night, and glowing 
patches of crimson fused with blue, were visible behind the green 
drapery of trees—recalling to me my first sunset in the tropics and 
the swift change from crimson to yellow, from pale blue to brown 
and silver. 

As we climbed the hill we saw against the twinkling lights of 
the town, the grey of the municipal grand-stand—a shadow, sleep- 
ing now, but on Santa Rosa Day a miniature Deauville. Santa 
Rosa race day, near the end of August, was the day of days in this 
West Indian town. Cocoanut thatched huts sprang up, cabs and 
cabmen jostled one another, all trails, all trains ran thither. A 
hillside town, Arima was transformed in one night to a tumultuous 
Main Street. Hindu jewellery clicked and glittered, turbans 
towered above the crowd, rainbow ties flew from every male bosom. 

Babies were tugging at breasts, there was a stentorian shouting of 
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programs, street-organs were squealing, and added to the noise was 
the steady hum of the Monte Carlo wheels. Card-fakirs were 
vociferous. The hard-up labourer surprised you with his liberality, 
Wherever you turned it was “Let’s have a drink.” 

Recalling Santa Rosa race day in Arima, I can think of no occa- 
sion which so brings together the typical West Indian populace. 
Trinidad is cosmopolite. When Columbus landed in 1492 he 
found a race identical with the Indians of the interior of Guiana 
and neighbouring parts of South America. The Carib, the original 
native, has disappeared, and in his place have come the English, 
French, Spanish, the negro, the coolie. 

On a Santa Rosa Day you saw them at their best; Hindus— 
exquisitely chiselled—smoking cheroot pipes, and Hindu women 
with nose-rings over their lips, gold bracelets from wrist to elbow, 
their ears weighted with ear-rings. You saw the gaudy turbans 
and bandannas of creole ladies, and negro women with a short 
train of three or four feet tied below the hip with a piece of string. 

I had little sleep that night of my return home, and kept think- 
ing of times I had enjoyed in Arima. 

“You won’t know us when you come back, will you?” the small- 
est of the family ventured. “B will miss Latin verbs. And 
who will read out passages from Homer and Virgil when you are 
away?” 

I assured her I never would forget Arima and that I would drop 
Homer and Virgil as soon as I arrived in Boston. 





Not far from the house was the river, and a factory where ice 
was made by water power. Below the falls was a blue basin. 
When a boy, how many times I had splashed in the cascading 
water, wandering up the stream with the other boys, against the 
rippling current, in bathing trunks, each with his clothes in a 
bundle on his head—wading, and fishing for sardines that skittered 
through the crystal water, or looking under rocks for “crebiches,” 
hearing sometimes the resonant boom of the trumpet-fish, while 
the hollow bamboo stems crackled against each other and the leaves 
swished and sang in the wind. 

The gorgeousness of tropical life hemmed you in. Tiny blos- 
soms advanced from ledges of evergreen, the plantain and the 
silvery fronds of the banana bush glittered in the sun. You heard 
the call of the campanella, the song of the kis-ka-dee, and the 
distant cooing of the dove—now and then passing a barrier of 
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brush beyond which loomed a forest luxuriant with spiny palms 
criss-crossing from branch to branch. Maidenhair ferns and 
bouquets of orchids swayed from the arm of a giant tree and over- 
head a sky-blue Emperor winged his way in the shadows. 

I used to watch processions of donkeys and mules pass our door 
on their way to the woods, up the mountain. The small strong 
asses had each a “‘sillon” on its back, from which an empty pannier 
bounced against the sides of the slim-footed animal. Sometimes 
a boy would be in one basket and provisions in the other. The 
master-—with a double-barrelled gun over his shoulder, a cutlass 
hanging from his belt, and his dog behind—followed on foot or 
mule-back. The sight always reminded me of Robinson Crusoe. 

Tobago, an island twenty miles north of Trinidad, was the scene 
of Crusoe’s shipwreck. A belief that it was Juan Fernandez off 
the southwest coast of South America, is due to the fact that Defoe 
is relating in Robinson Crusoe, the adventures of Alexander Selkirk 
who lived on Juan Fernandez four years. 

A pebble’s throw away is Little Tobago, an Eden for birds of 
paradise. After sunrise, and once again before sunset, you hear 
cawing—a kind of incoherent chatter—and see the birds strutting 
from branch to branch, the males on one branch, in their brilliant 
tufts resembling Scottish guards; the females on another, as specta- 
tors apparently. One bird toddles in a snake-like dance, jumping 
up and down, the others imitating him, heads bowed, tails spread, 
wings opening and closing in an animated rhythm. Somersaults 
follow. The birds then depart in pairs, to the woods, returning 
before sunset to repeat the performance. 

Once, as escort and protector, I accompanied my mother to our 
cocoa plantation. We travelled by rail from Arima as far inland 
as possible, then by buggy, then by donkey, then on foot. Cocoa- 
trees with green pods bunched against the trunks, were before, be- 
hind, on either side. Then we came to a bend in the Oropuche 
River, an expanse of water that took my breath away the first time 
I saw it. 

It was here we changed to other clothes, for the tramp into the 
interior. My mother tucked up her dress, and with her heavy 
bluchers and old cork hat, looked quite in character with the ex- 
pedition, while I, in old pants, high-heeled leggings, and a broad- 
brimmed sombrero, with a cutlass in hand and pannier slung over 
my shoulder, challenged the woods in true Don Quixote fashion. 

Further glimpses of the cocoa plantation: labourers picking the 
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ripe pods from the trees; coolie women with baskets gathering the 
fruit as it fell; heaps of cocoa pods along the way. Now and then 
we would cross a stream. A splotch of forest. We heard the flight 
of bats, the call of the toucan, the chatter of parrots, we would see 
a yellow-breasted kis-ka-dee catching insects among the wild flow. 
ers, multi-coloured butterflies, humming-birds of ruby and topaz, 
Then silence—the great trees overhead like a canopy of foliage, 
festooned with networks of lianas, enveloping us with mysterious 
stillness. 

On we went, picking up the thin sunlit trail again. The few 
people we encountered were Spanish overseers or creole planters, 
but when we met there was always a greeting in patois. Birds 
would strut before us, chirp or sing, then fly into the woods—the 
voices of the wood becoming hushed as we approached. But the 
whispering continued, on and on and on. 

At the fringe of the estate we would be met by the Spanish over- 
seer and his wife and to the melodious accompaniment of patois 
would make our way to the plantation house on the crest of a 
little hill. Here the wind was strong and we could see below us the 
golden flowers of the bois immortelle—planted to shield the cocoa- 
trees from the sun—a flaming sea under the bright blue sky. 
Around the house was a vegetable patch of dasheen, tanis, yams, 
sweet potatoes, cassava, and fruit-trees—literally an orchard; 
among them a tall kymeet or star-apple-tree, and back of an old 
well, a pomerac or West Indian pear-tree, its russet blossoms trans- 
forming the ground into a carpet of rose and gold, the fruit tum- 
ing from green to red, to blood red, to purple. Every morning we 
heard the excited jargon of a flock of green and crimson parrots as it 
made its excursion to the fields, flying in massed formation, a band 
of a hundred or more. 

When on visits to the plantation I liked to idle in a hammock. 
Near the house, between a mango and a cocoanut-tree I would sling 
my hammock, and poised in air between the living trunks that 
lifted high into the heavens, would listen to the grandest of tropical 
music, the wind playing as it seemed a harp in the jalousie of 
cocoanut leaves, while the semps and kis-ka-dees carolled as they 
feasted on ripe mangoes. 

I was bookish in those days and when I went to the estate, 
would always throw into my knapsack three or four favourite 
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yolumes, A Midsummer Night’s Dream perhaps, or Endymion, 
or Confessions of an Opium Eater. In the afternoons when the 
heat was at its height I would lie in the hammock book in hand— 
as it were in another world. It was here I read my first book of 
Dickens, became acquainted with Stevenson, and memorized parts 
of De Quincey; and studied Virgil, Tacitus, Homer, and Shakes- 
peare, when I was a student at St Mary’s in the city and was 
spending my vacations on the estate. 

Sometimes after reading an enchanting passage I would drop the 
book and look over the hill. The crimson of the immortelle trees 
lent stimulus to my imagination and I would see Rosalind and 
Orlando plighting their troth. Continuously overhead the cocoa- 
nut leaves made music—changing from the gurgle of a brook to 
the drip, drip, drip of tropical rain; and I would see Puck and 
Ariel in shadowy flight among the branches. 

I recalled—on this night of my return to Arima—my first at- 
tempt to spend the night in a hammock. It was moonlight. All 
afternoon I had been flying a kite, and as darkness came on decided 
to view its manoeuvres from the curtains of my hammock. The 
moon threw fantastic shadows upon me from the cocoanut fronds 
and the dark globular mango-trees overshadowing me seemed like 
guardians of the night. I had told my mother I was going to 
sleep in the hammock. 

A thousand-fold aware of the mysteries of forest life—the 
moan and whine of unseen things, the hum of mosquitoes, the music 
of crapauds, the cry of crickets—I saw shadows like human forms 
moving behind the trees and little balls of green flame flitting now 
here, now there. I looked at the house, drowned in stillness and 
sleep. 

The moon was behind clouds and did not emerge for a long time. 
A wind blew and I heard the tock, tock, tock, of mangoes falling 
and rolling down the hill. Ghostly—like the stories of West In- 
dian jumbies. I wondered if the little balls of green flame were 
soucouyans, that is to say women blood-suckers, in search of vic- 
tims, and I detected the voice of the lugahoo (the werewolf). The 
shadows of the swaying banana leaves resembled a human being— 
“Papa bois,” I let myself fancy, whose duty in West Indian folk- 
lore is to appear to hunters and demand the reason for their 
presence. 
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I heard my mother’s voice: “Aren’t you coming in to sleep?” 
and I responded that I was. Midsummer night in Arima. 


A breeze was blowing and there was a trail of smoke from the 
funnel of the ship as we left the yellow waters of The Orinoco and 
glided into the sapphire of the ocean. I had climbed the bridge to 
catch a last glimpse of houses and shore. All was becoming indis- 
tinguishable—a mere blank. In the background lofty mountains 
climbed into the sky and I could distinguish the three which Colum- 
bus saw from the deck of the Santa Maria on his third voyage in 
1498 and named in fulfilment of his vow, Trinidad—that is to say, 
Trinity. 


THE MERMEN 
BY HART CRANE 


Thy banished trunk be found in our dominions 
King Lear 


Buddhas and engines serve us undersea. 

Though why they bide here only hell, that’s sacked 
Of every blight and ingenuity— 

Can solve. 


The Cross alone has flown the wave. 
But since the Cross sank, much that’s warped and cracked 
Has followed in its name, has heaped its grave. 


Oh— 


Gallows and guillotines to hail the sun 
And smoking racks for penance when day’s done! 
No— 


Leave us, you idols of Futurity—alone, 

Here where we finger moidores of spent grace 
And ponder the bright stains that starred this Throne, 
—This Cross, agleam still with a human Face! 
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TOLSTOY 
1828-1928 


BY ALEXANDER KAUN 


OLSTOY was not a Tolstoyan. 

Herein, delightful and multiple contradictions. Otherwise, 
how stiffly Olympian, how doctrinaire a Puritan the later Tolstoy 
would seem! 

A disciple once proposed as an ideal, a lonely island peopled by 
Simon Pure Tolstoyans. The “teacher” replied that he would find 
such perfection intolerable. 

In his “official” declarations Tolstoy adhered rigidly to the faith 
which he embraced at the age of fifty. Rigidly, uncompromisingly. 
Dostoevsky, in speaking of the author of Anna Karénin, compared 
him to a stolid bull who cannot turn his neck without shifting his 
whole body. Self-perfection. Simplification. Non-resistance. The 
tenets, and all their consequences. No deviation. Jusqu’au bout. 

“Officially” all was well. Consistent. 

Incessant self-perfection, self-analysis. Weighing and measur- 
ing every emotion, every action. Recording in the diary. In the 
big diary, for the public. In the little note-books, kept under the 
pillow, for himself and the two or three intimates. 

Simplification to the point of peasant blouses; boot-making; car- 
pentry; work in the field; vegetarianism; renunciation of personal 
property. Rejection of all art, his own works included, save that 
which can be understood by the common people. 

Non-resistance—a passive anarchism. Non-recognition of coer- 
cion, of the state, of social institutions and observances. Denial 
of violence—of war, capital punishment, revolutionary activities. 
Even in self-defence? Even in self-defence. If a Zulu should 
break into your home, kill before your eyes your wife and children 
—would you resist? Momentary silence. Swift pallor. No, I 
should not resist! 

The “unofficial” Tolstoy. 
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The incurable aristocrat proud of his pure blood, of his descent 
from St Michael, Prince of Chernigov. The fastidious gentleman 
contemptuous of plebeianism which he may find even in Turgenev’s 
“democratic thighs.” The “inconsistent count,” as he is branded 
by the drab multitude of “followers” who come to test his haughty 
humility. Most of them use the backstairs; the Countess sees to 
that. 

The incurable pagan, passionately responsive to flesh, to form, 
to animal strength, to earthly voices and the calls of nature. The 
sensual Tolstoy, whose straight talk brings a blush to the cheeks of 
a man with a hide as tough as Maxim Gorki’s. The keen appraiser 
of “immoral,” unmoral art. At the partly open door of his study 
he surreptitiously listens to Goldenweiser playing Chopin for the 
Family—is enraptured. 

The lonely one. To the end, not one soul congenial. Surely not 
the parchment-arid Chertkov, arch-priest of pure Tolstoyanism. 
Nor his daughter Alexandra, the only “loyal” member of the 
Family. Both Chertkov and Alexandra reproached the master for 
his inconsistencies, for his elasticity toward the Countess, his 
spiritual enemy. The Countess was probably the only one who 
understood him, her great contradictory baby. But a chasm lay 
between husband and wife. A spiritual chasm, made ever broader 
and deeper by those intimate disciples, plus Tolstotstes que Tol- 
stoi méme. That agony of solitude in the dying, febrile eyes— 
at the absurd little station of Astapovo! Poor fugitive from the 
“roof of lies,” vainly trying at the age of eighty-two, to be con- 
sistent. 

The doubter. A faith arduously wooed and won saved him 
from the “tempting rope.” Yet the caverns of his scepsis were 
never filled. Those little note-books under the pillow—outlet for 
the never quiescent, never complacent spirit of self-analysis. Ter- 
ribly honest with himself, he could not claim the peace of certitude. 

Assuredly Tolstoy the artist was not a Tolstoyan. 

In the light of his numerous spokesmen, those thinly veiled self- 
portraits, was there ever a more egocentric writer? The Irtenyevs, 
Olenins, Bezukhovs, Bolkonskys, Levins, Nekhludovs . . . in his 
own image he created them. With his own traits and qualities 
and frailties and doubts and relentless quests. Has he given us 
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one single positive Tolstoyan? One character after his own heart 
—as that doubter Dostoevsky did in The Idiot? He has not. 

His seekers are pitiable. Clumsy, verbose, inconsequential. 
That young alter ego of Tolstoy, Olenin—what a pale, flaccid, 
futile dullard, by the side of the robust Cossacks! How pitiful 
the would-be-Christian, Olenin, face to face with the magnificent 
Pagan, Eroshka! Pierre Bezukhov is lovable as an awkward, near- 
sighted, stooping bear, but how tedious when he has been infected 
with the Tolstoyan virus and waxes introspective. Compared with 
the splendid animal, Count Vronsky, the Tolstoyan Levin is a 
depressing bore. The chapters on his tortuous quest and conversion 
form the most anaemic part of Anna Karénin. As to Nekhludov, 
in Resurrection, he is a débacle. One must be naive not to realize 
the irony and the bitterness in the title of this novel, the last to 
appear in its author’s lifetime. Nekhludov’s effort to be Tolstoyan 
makes him ridiculous and repellent not only to the convicted prosti- 
tute, Katyusha Maslova. In his unfinished play, Light Shineth 
in Darkness, Tolstoy exhibits without pity for himself the baneful 
effect of his conversion on all who come near him. Bernard Shaw 
sees in the plot “the transfiguration of the great prophet into a 
clumsy mischievous cruel fool.” 

Potent contradictions. How much nearer and more precious he 
is to us because of his failure to attain perfection. Because of 
the indecisive battle between Dionysus and Christ, perpetually 
waged in the arena of his fearless mind. Because of the frequent 
triumph of his sense of proportion over his sense of righteousness. 
Because of the immeasurable superiority of Tolstoy the artist over 
Tolstoy the preacher. 
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BY HOWARD HAYES 


LL day he had failed, just as he had failed all the day before, 

and the day before that, and weeks back. In the morning he 

looked through the want ads, perhaps checked two or three, even 
looked them up. 

But this morning as he sat at his ten-cent breakfast and looked 
at those want ads he knew positively that none were for him, and 
he knew, or felt with a deep aching sureness that to-day, this very 
day, was his last. He couldn’t hold out any longer. 

Except for neglect of the want ads his routine for the morning 
was as usual. He made two or three calls in which he seemed 
above his average of cheerfulness, snappiness, and that self-assur- 
ance which employers want. With his ten-cent breakfast under 
his belt he made the rounds of the office buildings. All morning. 
Up and down in fast elevators. Weeks ago he felt one emotion 
when going up in an elevator to an office where he would ask for 
work, and a different emotion coming down. But for several morn- 
ings now he had felt exactly the same on both trips no matter 
what had occurred. 

In spite of himself he rather enjoyed the novelty—the way in 
which failure, a cold shoulder, a glassy eye, insidious questions 
as to how long he had been out of work and why, left him utterly 
unaffected. He concluded that he must have attained a sort of 
Nirvana—since things which had caused him so much pain a 
few weeks (or was it months) ago, had lost their sting so com- 
pletely. He believed that he could, like a Yogi, lie on a board 
of upturned spikes without discomfort. It would be interesting 
to try. 

During the noon hour he made the rounds of several employ- 
ment agencies at which he was still registered. A long time ago he 
had told them that he would take anything they could get for him. 
But he wasn’t strong enough for heavy manual labour. It had 
been a mistake to say he would take anything; they had no respect 
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for him now. ‘They wished he wouldn’t come in any more, al- 
though they didn’t say so. These hardened employment experts 
were working against odds themselves and for a fellow to come 
in day after day had a cumulatively depressant effect upon them. 
They treated him with augmented wolfishness. They couldn’t get 
him anything and he and they both knew it. If things didn’t soon 
take a turn for the better they wouldn’t be much better off than 
he was. 

At about one, he had a bow] of soup and a hamburger sandwich 
on rye in a near-beer saloon; then sat in the park until one-fifteen, 
reading an afternoon paper. He always bought a paper because 
he hated to read the wadded up ones that others had left on the 
park benches. His must be fresh and neatly folded. Anyhow, 
what difference could two cents make? 

There was always escape in reading a paper, especially the 
foreign news. The little items on the inside pages, the date-lines 
with names beside them—London, Berlin, Paris, Glasgow, Con- 
stantinople, Moscow, Shanghai, Calcutta, Rangoon—had a queer 
fascination for him. 

As he read, the warm autumn sunshine slowly penetrated the 
thick shoulders of his coat. It was like wine in his blood, this 
added warmth, and made up a little for the cold numbness in his 
stomach. 

After reading most of the little items in the paper he looked at 
the clock in the church-tower across the park. It said one-fifteen, 
the time when he roused himself usually to start on his afternoon 
rounds. But to-day he took his eyes from the clock without a single 
accompanying bodily movement. Fluttering pigeons drew his eyes 
and he watched them, transfixed. Dumb, noisy, silly things, these 
pigeons! What bright senseless eyes! 

Again he looked at the clock-tower; if he was going to look for 
work he should start now; it was twenty minutes after one. If he 
didn’t get up he ought to look through the want ads—the reason 
he always bought a paper he told himself. His eyes left the 
pigeons and travelled nearer—to his chest and abdomen. They 
were rising and falling automatically. How regular and uncon- 
scious was the working of these blind mechanisms; after so much 
neglect too. Would that rhythmic rise and fall go on for ever? 
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When he next looked at the church-clock it was three minutes 
after two. Involuntarily a movement went through him; he al- 
most roused himself from his slumped down posture. But as 
incentive came, it was as suddenly gone. The clock said two- 
fourteen. With a rush he got to his feet, but dizziness gripped 
him and he felt with one hand for the back of the bench. When 
he started across the park the clock said two-seventeen. His pace 
was almost brisk as he followed the curving walks toward the 
business district. . . . 

Not many persons can understand how a man long hungry can 
spend his last dollar for liquor instead of food. It’s queer. A 
down-and-outer would rather be drunk and hungry than not so 
hungry and still have his wits about him. Drunkenness is the 
pearl of great price—had at the sacrifice of something else, usually 
food. Rich men can have full stomachs and be drunk too, but a 
bum must choose between liquor and food. 

In the blind pig was a jar of salted peanuts. He ate two or three 
handfuls. After he had bought several drinks the bartender trusted 
him for a few. Bartenders don’t usually do that. 

Later, on the street he stepped along easily, turning corners 
briskly left and right, seemingly with a purpose. Block after block 
he went, until he was striding down the widest busiest street. 
Evening had come on and the brilliant red and blue of the gas 
signs danced before his eyes. Beautiful. His stomach was warm 
now and there was a pleasant mistiness in his head. Every muscle 
was limber yet surprisingly strong. As he walked along the wide 
street past the bright shop-windows, he felt like a ship at sea 
ploughing through rollers. He did not have to dodge the people 
streaming toward him; he could hold a straight course and the 
oncoming waves of humanity would break to right and left of him. 
A few bumps didn’t matter. Dense masses melted before him as 
he ploughed on. 

Ahead was the park, the rows of benches edging the walks were 
inviting, and heedless of the crowd he set his course toward them. 
There was a wide street to cross and at the corner, in the middle 
of the rushing traffic, a little tower flashed red and green and amber 
lights. You usually crossed the street with the green lights; he 
could remember such things somewhere a long time ago, but they 
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seemed unimportant now. He could see all of a red light and about 
a third of a green one. Good enough. Stepping down off the curb 
he started across. An auto fender brushed his leg and someone 
yelled. 

No one could be yelling at him, he didn’t know any one in this 
damned city who would yell at him. He ploughed on without look- 
ing to right or left. A big ship ploughing through a rough sea, 
everything before it only waves to be gone through. Automobile 
brakes screeched and someone shouted. What did it matter? It 
wasn’t for him, when they’d been talking to him so carelessly for 
weeks. 

The pigeons that had been walking in the sun were gone. Where 
had they gone? Home? Probably. Yesterday his landlady had 
made him give up the key to the house and had set his travelling- 
bag and cardboard suitcase on the porch. Had thrown them there. 

He sat with his head lowered so that all he could see was a pro- 
cession of feet and ankles on the pavement. Simpering little feet 
connected with silken ankles hurrying to keep up with light brown 
shoes lost under floppy pants. Some fellow and his girl going to 
the movies. 

Strong stuff, that whiskey. It wasn’t whiskey, it was hootch. 
For an instant his head seemed to snap and turn over. But it 
wasn’t a bad feeling. He slapped his leg, pinched it—couldn’t 
hurt it. 

Minutes passed, perhaps twenty-five or thirty. Now he was 
walking again, and thinking. Walking is all right, but thinking 
grows on you. Numbness too. A sensation of protectedness seeped 
up to his brain. It kept the world from him. Such a safe, warm 
feeling. 

He navigated several street-crossings, usually with the traffic, 
feeling that he was following his own whim. A broad avenue with 
two streams of darting, fluid, two-eyed animals lay ahead of him. 
Some were silent, some honked angrily. Between the two swift 
streams was a safety-zone made by stubby steel posts set in the 
pavement. In the enclosure people were gathered. They huddled 
together and paid no attention to him as he stood there gripping 
the cap of one of the posts. Street-cars stopped and took the 
crowds away so more could accumulate. Amusedly he watched the 
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crowds scramble and push to get on the cars. What a hurry to go 
somewhere. Now and again his head did queer things and turned 
over as when you are swimming under water. He turned away 
from the cars and the crowd, to the endless flow of gleaming eyes, 
The big shiny cars made little noise. Sometimes the fluctuati 
stream was nearly solid; again it would thin suddenly. 

The head-lamps—pairs of bright eyes—flowed by in a rhythmic 
flood. He tried to look away, but his fascinated eyes returned 
constantly to watch a pair of lights rush at him, grow monstrous, 
swish by two feet away. A simple solution. Even now he felt 
nothing, neither his feet nor the hand which clung to the top of 
the post. He kicked the post; there was a dead foot in his shoe, 
He wouldn’t feel the fall—or the impact of the body back of those 
bright eyes. Lean forward and let go; that would be all. 

Already he could imagine himself on the pavement, comfort- 
able and numb. Dead without feeling it; dead because he wanted 
to lie down. . . . He let his fingers loosen a little, swayed pleas- 
antly— Which pair of eyes? Not this one; not the next one. 
Easy, so easy. He let his eyes shut. End it all, end it all. No 
monkey business. 

Slowly, easily, his fingers loosened their grip. The cars were 
ceaseless, the bright eyes whirring past within two feet. This 
one. The two bright lamps come swiftly—straight at him. He is 
slipping. Through the air—the hand that gripped the post 
stretched out behind. On come the big lamps; they swerve, but 
not enough. One eye veers; the other is upon him, bigger, bigger. 
Light, light. Crash. He has fallen into the face of the sun, he 
has broken the face of the sun. It is glass. 
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FROM THE CULTURAL FRONT IN RUSSIA 


HE departure of what is possibly the most distinguished com- 

pany of American specialists that has yet visited Soviet 
Russia-—educators, presidents of educational institutions, psycholo- 
gists, and philosophers, with John Dewey as chief representative— 
draws our attention again to Moscow and the new régime which 
in the name of the world’s proletariat now rules a tenth of the 
world’s population. Upon arriving in the Red capital, the dele- 
gates were officially received by Anatol Lunacharsky, Soviet Com- 
missar of Popular Enlightenment as his title reads. They are now 
devoting their time to a study of Soviet schools and educational 
methods in both city and country. They are visiting evening 
classes for adults and the special “workers’ faculties’—in Com- 
munist nomenclature, ““Rabfaks”—which have been established in 
connexion with many high schools and technical institutes, and 
some of the ten thousand or more “cultural outposts” and cottage 
reading-rooms from which Soviet literature and propaganda are 
distributed, in which, more or less regularly, classes are conducted 
for “the liquidation of illiteracy,” and peasant men and women 
are taught to read and write, to spell, to figure, and to believe in 
the unsleeping beneficence of the Party and its energetic Direc- 
torate. 

Education in Soviet Russia seeks not so much to provide free 
development for the individual—to “‘release the imprisoned splen- 
dour from within,” of which Browning speaks—as to convert him 
emotionally and intellectually to the Marxian gospel of salvation, 
to permeate the child from infancy with “the consciousness of the 
Revolution” and of the working-class, with a feeling for Prole- 
tarianism and a conviction of the authoritarian economic, social, 
and political idea. This idea is sovereign in Bolshevist Russia— 
more important than the idea of self-fulfilment, of race, of patriot- 
ism, of prosperity, or of God. 

Not long ago the present writer chanced to meet and interview 
The Idea in Moscow, in the persons of several eminent Bolshevists, 
among them, Comrade Lunacharsky. 

I was standing in a large hall where a special collection of 
paintings and sculpture had been assembled from widely scattered 
parts of the empire. Upon one wall hung a number of clear, 
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cold water-colours, the work of a‘hunter living on the coast of 
Novaya Zemblya within the Arctic Circle; they were landscapes, 
and sea-scapes fringed with ice-bergs. Considering that the painter 
was a trapper, not an art student, they were very well done. There 
were portraits in oil of Circassian women and warriors, or moun- 
taineers, in dagger-decorated burkas; they looked like Italian primi- 
tives—more primitive even—and were the work of a Transcav- 
casian. Several charming woodcuts of peasant faces and scenes by 
an unknown Ukrainian artist aroused my admiration. But on the 
whole the statuary exhibited more striking talent and skill than the 
paintings. In the lobby, carved in wood, towered the figure of a 
peasant-woman, arms akimbo, kerchief over her head, straddling 
the furrows, vivid as life. The centre of the main hall was occu- 
pied by an heroic group of male figures in white plaster, nude, and 
bowed, bearing on their shoulders a pallet or bier on which, under 
sweeping drapery, lay Lenin, in the sleep of death. Of classic 
conception and noble solemnity the group was entitled simply, 
Burial of Lenin; it was the work of Merkurof, a sculptor who had 
achieved fame before the Revolution. The Government Art Com- 
mission, which is virtually the sole patron of all the fine arts in 
Russia, had ordered it especially for this decennial jubilee exposi- 
tion. 

As I lingered, admiring it, I realized that a guard was clearing 
the hall of its few visitors and on enquiring the reason was told 
that the Government Art Commission had arrived in official auto- 
mobiles for the purpose of censoring the exhibition before its open- 
ing. (I had been admitted by special dispensation it appeared— 
prior to the public opening, already two and a half months late.) 
As I moved slowly toward the door, the seven members of the 
Commission, led by Lunacharsky, entered the hall and standing 
in front of the sculpture, began to discuss it. I watched them with 
interest, inwardly abusing myself for my paralysing ignorance of 
the language. When at length they moved toward the column by 
which I lingered, I nerved myself and advancing toward Lunachar- 
sky, presented my card to him with a word or two in English, at 
the same time observing him closely. He is a thickset man of 
great nervous energy, about sixty years of age, of dark aristocratic 
Russian type, with a slightly greying goatee and moustache, and 
piercing black eyes behind narrow nose-glasses. He wore a black 
coat and peaked black hat of astrakhan; like the others, he had not 
removed it in the hall. He replied to me at once in French, cout 
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teously assuming that I spoke it; and in response to my request for 
an opportunity to talk with him about Russian schools and educa- 
tional policies, named a time when I might come to his office, 
and consented to answer certain questions which I would put to 
him in writing. 

Two or three days later, I learned that the opening of the art- 
exhibit had again been postponed because the Art Commission had 
been displeased with several pieces, among them, the Burial of 
Lenin which it had ordered removed before the opening. Why? 
_.. There was nothing irreverent about it; it was the most nobly 
impressive group in the collection. The concept was self-evident. 
Was it not beautiful? It seemed so to me. . . . It had been dis- 
approved because it betrayed no proletarian feeling. It was too 
chaste, too classic, and therefore too bourgeois—too dead. There 
was nothing about the limbs of the youthful pall-bearers to suggest 
that they were proletarian limbs. There were no overalls, no 
pick, shovel, sledge, or sickle; no miner’s lamp, or carpenter’s 
square; no boots; the faces even were not clearly those of toilers. 
In fine, it was too ideal in conception and, in the absence of any- 
thing to indicate that the working-class was bearing Lenin on 
its shoulders to the tomb, the piece was officially rejected and 
the gallery closed until it could be removed. 

What a world of significance, I thought, lay in that deed! Of 
course, if one believes in the desirability and possibility of ‘“‘condi- 
tioning,” and so controlling the human mind, the sense of beauty 
necessarily is included. Indeed, any effective re-orientation must 
begin with a re-coloration of the aesthetic sense. Save in war-time 
censorship and propaganda, nobody in the modern world, since Loy- 
ola’s Society of Jesus, has ever believed that it could be done or has 
seriously tried to do it. But in Soviet Russia for the fine arts as 
for the author and editor, one law, or fiat, holds: Thou shalt con- 
tribute by thy creative expression to the desired revolutionary state 
of mind in the observer, or thou shalt not breathe in marble, in 
drama, or on canvas. Is any other inference possible? 

Had I known about the rejection of the sculpture before meeting 
Comrade Lunacharsky I should not have been able to refrain from 
asking him about it; and doubtless he would have replied as 
frankly as he did to the questions which I submitted to him in 
writing. My first question was: What do you consider the most 
important cultural achievements of the Russian Revolution? To 
this Commissar Lunacharsky replied: “They may be seen in: 1. A. 
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great rise of the cultural level and in activities of the workmen and 
of peasant youth, of women, and of even the most backward na. 
tional minorities which during the Czar’s régime were completely 
neglected. 2. The number of children attending school, which has 
increased from forty-eight per cent to seventy per cent of the popu- 
lation. (The middle and higher schools are now open to the chil- 
dren of workmen and peasants; they now constitute from sixty to 
seventy per cent of all students, and in 1933 we shall introduce a 
compulsory school law.) 3. The press, which is now two and 4 
half times as large as the pre-revolutionary press. It is dissemi- 
nated chiefly among the masses of workers and peasants. The 
number of our books, notably scientific works, exceeds the num- 
ber of those published in 1913. They are designed for the most 
part for the common man whose interest in reading is incomparably 
greater than before the Revolution.” 

Corroborating this statement about the press and the publica- 
tion of books in Russia, I obtained from the Government Print- 
ing Office the following figures: “In 1913—3, 500,000 newspapers 
were printed in Russia; by 1924 the figure was five and a half 
million; in 1925, seven million; in 1927, eight million. These 
newspapers do not circulate as did the pre-war press, in Poland, 
Finland, and the Baltic provinces lost to Russia by the World War. 
Especially noteworthy is the growth of certain types of newspapers: 
in the last two years the leading central and provincial papers 
have increased their circulation by forty-one and four-tenths per 
cent; professional papers by twelve and two-tenths per cent; papers 
designed for the labouring masses by thirty-two and two-tenths 
per cent; military magazines and newspapers by ninety-five and 
three-tenths per cent, and minority-nationality papers by thirty- 
nine and four-tenths per cent. The growth of farm papers is of 
especial interest; their issue amounted in 1923 to 150,000 copies; 
in 1924, to $30,000; in 1926, to 1,200,000; and in 1927, to 1,600, 
000 copies. The number of journals as compared with that be- 
fore the war has decreased thirty per cent; but their circulation 
has increased, as above; the chief point being that they circulate 
among classes of the population which never read before. We have 
at least a hundred thousand bulletin-board newspapers; not 4 
village and not a factory is without one.” As further evidence 
of cultural activity, I saw the first three volumes of a new fifteen- 
volume encyclopaedia issued by the Soviet Government Press and 
compiled by a staff of Russian scholars and scientists. 
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My second question was: Which Russian authors are most 
widely read? Of to-day? Of the past? Gogol, Dostoevsky, Tol- 
soy, Chekhov, Gorki? To this he replied: “Our workmen read 
the classics in large numbers. The cheap editions which we issue 
are so quickly bought that we find difficulty in issuing them fast 
enough. This applies to all the writers you mentioned.” And he 
added, “Of foreign writers, the most popular is the American, 
Upton Sinclair.” 

Concerning what Russia reads, a report of The Cultural-work 
Cabinet of the Moscow Central Labour Council—published in 
the Isvestia while I was in Moscow—-says that the workers read 
“Russian writers, mostly—(65% ) ; and lesserly, foreign authors— 
(35%). Contrarily, clerks and others read foreign authors more— 
(56%), and the works of Russian writers less—(44%). Of the 
workers’ reading, the classics constitute 21.8% ; pre-revolutionary 
non-classical literature, 12.2%; and ‘new literature’—post-revolu- 
tionary—66%. On the demand stand, first at the present time, 
the following books: Gladkof’s novel of the civil war in Russia 
entitled ‘Cement’; Leonof, “Barsuki’ (Hedgehogs) ; Neverof, ‘City 
of Bread’—‘Tashkent’; Serafimovitch, “The Iron Torrent’; Sei- 
foulina, ‘Virineya’ ; Romanof, “Tales’. Of the classics, Gorki leads 
all the others with his ‘Mother’, “The Artamanof Affair’, ‘Among 
Strangers’, ‘Childhood’, and his shorter tales. Next come Tur- 
genef’s ‘Virgin Soil’, ‘Fathers and Sons’, “The Squire’s Nest’, and 
‘A Hunter’s Notebook’ ; Tolstoy, “War and Peace’, ‘Anna Karenina’, 
and ‘Resurrection’; Dostoiefsky, ‘Crime and Punishment’; Chek- 
hov, ‘Goucharof’ ; and Gogol, “Taras Bulba’. 

“Of foreign books read in Moscow public libraries Jack London 
is first, with ‘Martin Eden’, ‘The Iron Heel’, and ‘The Little 
Woman of the Large House’; Upton Sinclair is second with ‘King 
Coal’, ‘The Jungle’, ‘Jimmie Higgins’; then Curwood, with 
Kazan’, followed by Kellermann—‘The Tunnel’; Victor Hugo— 
‘Les Misérables’ and ‘L’Homme Qui Rit’. Among clerks and em- 
ployees O. Henry is more popular than Kellermann; then come 
Claude Farrére, Victor Hugo, and Anatole France.” 

“All of which,” concludes the report in the Isvestia, “demon- 
strates the wholesome taste of our readers. We have no bad litera- 
ture in our sixty-three libraries.” The foregoing investigation was 
made in December, 1927, among three thousand readers in the 
trade-union reading-rooms of Moscow. 

The Government Printing Office has published in twelve vol- 
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umes all of Upton Sinclair save only his Book of Health; also Sin. 
clair Lewis, and Theodore Dreiser’s Color of a Great City and 
Twelve Men; Albert Edwards’ Comrade Yetta, Edna Ferber’; 
Show Boat and So Big, Fanny Hurst’s Song of Life, Ben Hecht’s 
Humpty Dumpty and Count Bruga, Lawrence Conrad’s Temper, 
and four volumes of O. Henry, within the last year or two. Ip- 
cidentally, no royalties have been paid the authors, although last 
November Sinclair Lewis was offered when he was in Moscow, 
back payment of royalties, but he declined until a similar offer 
should be made to other American authors. This present season 
likewise, several American publishers are pirating in English trans- 
lation, half a dozen Soviet publications. 

While on the subject of books I asked Lunacharsky about his 
own book on religion, published several years ago, which, according 
to a rumour current in Europe has been suppressed in Russia. “As 
concerns that book, which I wrote twenty-five years ago,” said he, 
“TI have changed many of my opinions and have re-published only 
those parts which coincide with my present views. This clearly 
is every author’s right. All my books are issued without difficulty 
by our publishing companies and in most instances enjoy a large 
circulation, particularly my books on educational subjects.” 

I then asked him about religion, especially about moral instruc- 
tion in the Soviet schools. Upon this subject Comrade Lunachar- 
sky was most emphatic. “In the secondary schools—for children 
above twelve—” he said, “a purely scientific view is taught, of the 
origin and development of religion in society, with emphasis upon 
the injurious réle played by religions that have outlived their 
time, in the conflicts between labour and capital, between oppressed 
and oppressors. Concerning morality, we practise and inculcate 
the highest morality created by Humanity—the world conceived 
as a brotherhood of peoples, to a realization of which the world- 
wide triumph of the self-conscious proletariat is absolutely neces- 
sary. For this great end everyone must live and, if need be, die. 
To serve this cause we must educate ourselves in the spirit of 
profound Collectivism. It is to be regretted that not all has been 
done as yet to aid this morality to exterminate the retarding 
power of organized religion and all manner of pefit-bourgeois 
notions.” 

All manner of pefit-bourgeois notions! What a way of dismissing 
theology and a hundred sectarian aberrations! 
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Communism and Collectivism, Leninism and Proletarianism, as 
ideals and ideas, tasks and attitudes and slogans, demanding from 
their adherents an absolute loyalty, have not yet become plati- 
tudes in Russia, and will not, I think, while Soviet Russia feels her- 
gif in process of regeneration as the embattled and unique embodi- 
ment of them. And is not a certain gorgeousness created in the at- 
mosphere beyond our Valley of Disillusion by the spectacle of 
vigorous, apparently intelligent, desperately sincere men devoting 
their utmost energy to the attainment and establishment of any 
ideal, old or new? . . . The notion occurred to me many times 
in my journey that perhaps for Russia a mission has been or- 
dained: that to atone for Russian imperialism’s having been the 
chief cause of the collapse of European civilization into the gulf of 
war in 1914, Russia will become the chief force making for its inte- 
gration. If nothing more—yet I suspect that it is destined to be 
more—to be a tonic-purgative for an over-sophisticated, cynical, 
senescent, cunningly complicated world of individualistic enter- 
prise, a world which has long since solved the problem of adequately 
producing wealth, but falters at the task of finding satisfactory 
methods for controlling and justly equalizing its distribution. 


Brent Dow ALLINSON 











BOOK REVIEWS 


MEDIEVAL RHETORIC AND POETIC 


MepievaL Ruetoric anD Poetic (to 1400) Interpreted 
from Representative Works. By Charles Sears Baldwin. 
r2mo, 321 pages. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


ERTAIN reflections, highly pertinent in the good sense and 

one hopes not too impertinent in the bad, present themselves 
when, being not entirely ignorant of its matter, one reads Professor 
Baldwin’s careful and valuable survey of one of the least attrac- 
tive, in general popular ways, of all the divisions of literary history. 
He has subjoined (perhaps not entirely without an intention of 
jam after powder) some interesting remarks on the “vernacular 
poetic” of his later time, especially dealing with Dante and Chau- 
cer: but he very frankly confesses that the style of dealing is quite 
different from that employed in the earlier and main part of the 
book. One may indeed doubt, welcome as this matter in itself may 
be, whether it really has much business here. Dante of course 
and (probably to a somewhat less degree but sufficiently ) Chaucer 
were educated in the hereditary rhetoric and poetic which the 
Middle Ages drew from the ancients. Dante in his grimmer 
fashion uses it: Chaucer in his lighter, also uses it a little but 
laughs at it more than a little. Dante is the first great critic— 
and “Rhetoric” has ever more and more since been merged in 
“Criticism”—of modern literature. Yet any effect of it on their 
great vernacular work is, at least for some of us, very difficult to 
find. And it would be rather odd if it were otherwise. The 
enormous business importance of Rhetoric in Greece and at Rome 
had ceased entirely, unless you call preaching “business”; and 
though of course “persuasion” continued to be the main object 
there, and was in constant request, its methods were considerably 
different and its objects almost entirely so. A certain body of 
doctrine as to style remained and was adapted but not much more. 
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In Poetic on the other hand the change was greater still. People 
quoted Horace and continued to make remarks borrowed from 
other ancients—that is to say pedagogic people and some versi- 
fers: but in so far as they began (and they déd begin) the great 
modern literatures they steered a quite different course and went 
by quite different charts. In the most if not the only important 
part of formal “‘poetic”— the management of metre and rhythm— 
almost their whole world was new, and all the things in it un- 
familiar. Even the resemblances are delusive. Few things are 
less alike than the cadence and resonance of a Greek or Latin 
trimeter and a French Alexandrine: while all the efforts that 
have been tried have never succeeded in getting any ancient verse 
at all close to that ten- or eleven-syllabled line which became almost 
the staple of modern poetry. The Latin hexameter in its more 
definitely scholastic forms may attempt to follow Virgil: but 
when it gets its legs free and has a jockey on it who knows how 
to ride, how far other are Hora novissima and the rest from Dic mihi 
Musa and its rest! You may get, to change the metaphor, a sort 
of watershed in Prudentius whence the beginnings of the various 
streams may be traced but hardly more, and perhaps hardly that. 
If you take (varying images once more) to Commodian and embark 
on the quantitative-accentual Syrtis, you must be a special joint 
favourite of Apollo and Pallas, with Poseidon willing to help, 
if your vessel does not join the fleet of others in its quicksands. 

It is, however, only as a bonus that Professor Baldwin throws 
this definitely modern matter in: and it is for his presentation 
of latest classical and middle-age rhetoric that his book should be 
valued. He has of course to go back to Hermogenes for a start: 
and between ourselves his readers may be thankful that they have 
not to go back to the full text of the prodigy who startled Emperors 
with his eloquence, when a boy; and whose heart at his death was 
found covered with hair. If it had been found with no blood in it: 
it would have been less surprising. Even in the best ancient time, 
long before Hermogenes, Rhetoric was a rather bloodless thing: 
from about 400 to 1400 it was scarcely more than bones or dried 
sinew and skin. 

It may slightly surprise those who wickedly content themselves 
with looking at the table of contents to find nearly if not quite 
the largest single allowance of pages given to St Augustine—not of 
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course to the less or more than doubtful technical tract which 
sometimes goes by his name, but to the discussion on Preaching in 
the Confessions. There is however good reason for it as there js 
for the also large if not quite so large space given to John of 
Salisbury, though that great man of letters and of the world puts 
“rhetoric”, as a named and specific thing, quite in the background. 
Perhaps our author is a little stingy to Martianus Capella, though 
he does give and briefly treats the almost famous bravura-personi- 
fication of Rhetoric herself. For not only as he admits was The 
Marriage of Philology and Mercury widely current for centuries 
(indeed some have held that between classical times and the 
Renaissance it was the main authority of its kind directly and in- 
directly in Europe) but it is a not disagreeable book to read. Still, 
it is here all right and so are what may be loosely called the chief 
companions of its author, Ausonius and Sidonius, Cassiodorus 
(rather “‘scanted”) and Isidore. Nor will any one look in vain 
for the companions, in the same obligingly loose fashion of date, 
of John of Salisbury in the flowering time of the Middle Ages— 
Hugh of St Victor and Vincent of Beauvais; Brunetto whom Dante 
(having put him there) met in Hell, and Geoffrey whom Chaucer, 
though he did not meet him, put in the minor Inferno of being 
laughed at through the mouth of that wicked Nun’s Priest. This 
latter fact Professor Baldwin does mention, though he is as a rule 
and quite pardonably abstinent from biographical detail. Indeed 
in such a book as this such detail would be not so much superfluous 
as impossible unless it were expanded, again impossibly. 

But he is not at all parsimonious in mentioning and explaining 
technicalities, for which he deserves both praise and thanks. Some 
technical terms of this time—such as for instance cursws—occasion- 
ally make their way into non-scholastic literature and cause puzzle- 
ment. The book is therefore likely to have more than narrow 


usefulness. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY 























BETTER THAN ECSTASY 


LETTERS FROM JosEPH ConraD, 1895-1924. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Edward Garnett. 
amo. 313 pages. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3. 


T would be interesting to give these letters of Conrad to a 
| reader totally unaware of the course of Conrad’s literary ca- 
reer, of the critical approval he won at the beginning and the 
popular success which, to his surprise, arrived at the end. I think 
that such a reader would decide on internal evidence that the writer 
was a minor artist, a holdover from the Nineties, and in all prob- 
ability a man of comparatively little talent, tortured by the desire 
to write and utterly lacking the capacity. 

Actually we know that Conrad was in the major line of romanc- 
ers. Quarrel as people may about his exact ranking in that line, 
they can hardly deny him his essential quality—the possession of 
a powerful creative faculty ; he had nothing to do with the rancours 
of the Nineties; the list of his novels is proof of his tremendous 
capacity. In a sense the one thing he lacked was the desire to 
write. Edward Garnett, to whom all these letters were written, 
was like a physician injecting powerful stimulants whenever it 
was necessary for Conrad to write, for the retired seaman was a 
spinner of yarns and writing seemed to him an absurd difficulty. 

Garnett says that Conrad exaggerated his reluctance, his dismay, 
his torture. No doubt. But he did not invent them. He inten- 
sified something which was real, the burden of his art. The pressure 
for three years came from a single source—the book which was 
later known as The Rescue. It is mentioned first in March 1896 
(as The Rescuer) ; the book appeared serially in 1919. Over forty 
references to this book occur in these letters—more than for The 
Nigger of the Narcissus, three times as many as for Lord Jim. The 
Rescue was an incubus; at the end of his writing life, Conrad took 
up again a novel he had, by the workings of an obscure instinct, 
dropped for twenty years. “I am settling my affairs in this world 
and I should not have liked to leave behind me this evidence of 
having bitten off more than I could chew. A very vulgar vanity.” 
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It was, perhaps, also desirable for him to return again to the narrow 
seas from which his early work came, to find rejuvenation. The 
truth is that The Rescue, the novel he could not write, haunted 
him, proved him feeble, set flies on his sensitive skin. 

Once he wrote, in despite of Crocean aesthetics: 


“To be able to think and not able to express is a fine torture. 
I am undergoing it—without patience. . . . The progressive epi- 
sodes of the story w#// not emerge from the chaos of my sensa- 
tions. I feel nothing clearly. . . . I am exceedingly miserable. 
My task appears to me as sensible as lifting the world without that 
fulcrum which even that conceited ass, Archimedes, admitted to 
be necessary.” 


It was, I suppose, this torture which led him to say a few years 
later, when he already enjoyed the friendship of Wells and James 
and Garnett, when his work was appearing in magazines of the 
highest standing: 


“The Outcast is a heap of sand, the Nigger a splash of water, 
Jim a lump of clay. . . . I am only very bruised, very sore, very 
humiliated. . . . This is the effect of the book upon me; the inti- 
mate and personal effect. Humiliation.” 


It is, of course, only a matter of time before a critic with nothing 
else to do will psychoanalyse Conrad for us. There is the famous 
grandfather who would not eat the flesh of a dog during the 
Napoleonic campaign; there is Poland; there is the sea; there is 
the deliberate choice of a foreign tongue. Surely the combination 
of all these things indicates compulsions and neuroses; add them to 
the cries of fury and disgust which Conrad uttered while he worked 
and the effect is appalling. 

I do not wish to prejudge the accuracy of such an analysis. But 
it ought to be clear that the analysis will tell us almost nothing 
about the value of the work. The imaginary reader I suggested 
above would make the common error of amateur analysts when 
they attack not a lesion, but a creation. They go to the man and 
not to the object created. Their results are not criticism. 

I think that the present series of letters will interest writers as 
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much as the more diffuse life and letters, edited by G. Jean-Aubry,’ 
will interest readers. The lights on Conrad’s social personality 
are few and most of them are charming, but not particularly sig- 
nificant. A few literary references are entertaining: Conrad 
wanted to bite Shaw, hoped Ford (then Hueffer) would succeed 
(but took a malicious dig at him), was enraptured by a note from 
Henry James, recommended Norman Douglas, and so on. Things 
of this sort are better found in the larger collection which also 
covers enough of the painful ground of Conrad’s troubles about 
money. The two things which one can find nowhere else are 
Conrad’s attitude toward his work and his attitude toward the 
public. Distaste, lack of confidence, despair, and an occasional 
flash of assurance seem to sum up Conrad’s emotions about his work. 
But read in connexion with his reminiscences, these letters become 
more illuminating. The soaring ecstasy of the poet, the fine 
frenzy, is never recorded; but there is another thing as enviable. 
That is the tremendous absorption which Conrad described and 
which, within limits, one feels sure he experienced. He lived for 
weeks, he has said, without consciousness of the outer world, deal- 
ing with the men and women, the bitter agonies and triumphs of 
the people he created. His body was at Pent Farm, his soul in 
Costaguana ; looking back he cannot remember eating and drinking 
and sleeping—only living with Decoud and Nostromo. At the 
end he writes: “Congratulate me as upon a recovery from a dan- 
gerous illness.” 

It was that. It was also the highest point of his life, whenever 
it occurred. In those moments he separated himself from wife 
and children and publishers and agents; he always managed to 
live apart from a million small things. He had few abstract inter- 
ests; he is a pure writer in the sense that his work has no social 
tendencies. His characters may have ideas, his books none. He 
concentrated all his forces in the single effort to create. The tor- 
ture, the humiliation, the sadness of failure are hard to bear; but 
they helped to keep alive the-energy by which Conrad lived. At 
the end he could have said, What I have gone through is life. 

It did not give him happiness, particularly. There is no reason 
why he should have been happy, except in deference to a vulgar 
? Life and Letters of Joseph Conrad. Edited by G. Jean-Aubry. Two 
volumes. 8vo. 329 and 348 pages. Doubleday Doran and Com- 
pany. $10. 
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prejudice. He was living; he was not wasting or rotting away, eve 
Happiness, in that connexion, would have been impertinent. you 

His relation to the public (including critics) is clear. He sin 
wanted to be popular for a single reason—because popularity am 
meant royalties. He did not for a moment confuse this purpose int 
with the purpose of his writing which seemed to be purely the In 
exercise of his creative gift. If the Nigger had to be unpopular, — 
so be it; he would make no change. Toward the end of his life aft 


a second-rate novel (in his canon) began a new career for him— 
the career of a novelist with a large following. After Chance he 


wrote some excellent books, but his great work all came before it. Le 
Almost at the end of his life The Rover, skilfully handled by his fai 
American publishers, gave Conrad the sensations of a best-seller. G: 

In reviewing this book in THe Dra’ I noted the circumstance m2 
that a novel full of weaknesses had brought Conrad his greatest mt 





popularity, and guessing at a reason, suggested that he was essen- 
tially a story-teller, bound to captivate people somewhat wearied 
of criticism and lectures in their novels. Conrad was deeply moved. 
I did not know it at the time, but years later, in the Jean-Aubry 
collection I found a letter referring to this review in accents of 
profound emotion. To be named as the writer of “a popular 
novel” startled him; I think he was pleased to have his integrity 
unquestioned by one who did not like his novel. 

To me the surprising thing was that he should have cared at all. 
In the letters to Garnett it is clear that for twenty years he re- 
spected one critic—Garnett, tolerated a few, and despised the rest 
even when they praised him. Garnett, effacing himself from the 
pages of this book, understood what Conrad was after; his own 
letters are not published here. One of them, which Conrad an- 
swered on July 7, 1919, must have contained the secret of The 
Rescue—at least what Conrad believed to be the secret—and it 
ought to be published. Garnett did not inspire Conrad, but he 
gave him an intellectual discipline, as critics ought always to do 
for artists. The artists are often unwilling. It is a pleasure to 
find one who could write: 





“My dear, in your feelings, in your judgments, your enthusiasms 
and criticisms, in all your fine reactions to that ‘best’ which not 
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every eye can see, you have been beautifully consistent, both in 
your subtle and your peremptory moods. It is thirty years now 
since I came ashore for good. . . . Straight from the sea into your 
arms, as it were. How much you have done to pull me together 
intellectually only the Gods that brought us together know. For 
I myself don’t. All I had in my hand was some little creative gift 
—but not even one single piece of ‘cultural’ luggage. I am proud 
after all these years to have understood you from the first.” 


With his gift, could Conrad have helped writing those stories? 
Let the readers of Trader Horn answer and those who care in the 
faintest degree for literature silently praise Heaven for Edward 
Garnett. They need not commit themselves thereby to an esti- 
mate of Conrad’s greatness—merely to a prejudice in favour of a 


much abused art. Or possibly two arts. 
GILBERT SELDEs. 











THE GOLDEN ASS OF APULEIUS 


Tue Gotpen Ass or Aputetus, Being the Metamor- 
phoses of Lucius Apuleius. The Adlington Transla- 
tion amplified from the more complete text of Thomas 
Taylor. With an Essay by Charles Whibley. 8vo. 
288 pages. Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


HE publishers have made a handsome volume, with impres- 
sive end papers, well worth the price. As the Tudor Transla- 
tion text is out of print, and therefore extremely expensive, we 
are very glad to have this text which is well printed. All the 
more because the publishers have had the good sense to reprint the 
admirable introduction which Mr Charles Whibley wrote for 
the Tudor Translation edition which he himself edited. For the 
text itself, only one objection may be raised. It is “amplified 
from the more complete text of Thomas Taylor” on the wrapper; 
and it is “revised 1915-1927” on the title-page. I have not had the 
opportunity of comparing the present text with that of the Tudor 
Translations or any other; but in this volume I have looked in 
vain for any explanation of the “amplifications” mentioned, or 
for any explanation of the revisions 1915-1927, or for any indica- 
tion of the authority which made these revisions. One would like 
to know the nature and extent of these revisions. For, as Mr 
Whibley has amply proved in his introduction, Adlington—an im- 
perfect Latinist but a master of Tudor prose—has taken such 
liberties with his text that any “revision” in the direction of the 
Loeb Classics could only denature the Tudor prose. Did the re- 
visor have an eye upon the Watch and Ward Society? The book 
cannot pretend to be a “scholarly” edition; but it is a handsome 
edition, and will do well if it brings Apuleius and Adlington to 
the notice of persons who never heard of them before. 

No one is at all so well qualified to write of certain late Latin 
and Greek writers—Apuleius, Petronius, Lucian, and Herondas 
for example—as Mr Whibley; and no one has written of them so 
well. Mr Whibley is a scholar, a critic, and a man of the world; 
and one must be all of these to write well of these authors. Per- 
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haps one should be a bit of a mystic also; but that is asking 
too much; for the slightest taint of mysticism would have removed 
the bloom of Mr Whibley’s most delightful qualities. It is diffi- 
cult, with Mr Whibley’s essay before us, to find anything new or 
important to say about either Adlington or Apuleius. His appre- 
ciation of both is final. His recognition of that peculiar union 
of realism and fantasy, in Apuleius, is as near the bull’s-eye as any 
one has hit. He makes one statement, however, which I think 
needs qualification: he says, of Adlington and Apuleius, that 
“Primitive and Decadent approach art in the same temper.” 

Now there is a sense in which these words are true: but to 
appreciate their truth, and the limitations of the truth, one needs 
to know both Primitive and Decadent as well as Mr Whibley 
knows them. There is certainly a point at which they touch, but 
many points at which they do not touch. In the realism, the 
“gusto,” and in the almost ecstatic debauch of words, the late 
Latin (much more than the late Greek) and the Tudor mind 
meet. In both is an odd combination of coarseness and material- 
ism with unchecked spirituality—or, often, on a lower plane, 
superstition. But before and behind them the history is very differ- 
ent. It is true that the Tudor and Jacobean Translations are the 
best translations in English. What is not so evident is that their 
merits differ not only in degree but in kind, according to the work 
translated as well as according to the accomplishment of the 
translator. You cannot say the same things about Adlington as 
about North, about Florio as about Sandys, any more than you can 
say the same things about Plutarch, Ovid, Montaigne, and Apuleius. 
And in the case of Adlington, we must take account, not only 
that Adlington was an Elizabethan, not only that he was a poor 
Latin scholar, dependent, like some other Tudor Translators, upon 
French translations; but we must take account also of the points 
at which late Latin and Elizabethan did not meet, as well as of 
those where they did. 

Hence there is an important aspect of Apuleius which, I think, 
is not reproduced in Adlington. The world of Adlington, if more 
cosmopolitan and more inclusive than our own, was a world in 
which Nationalism and Protestantism were developing. Neither 
of these things is conceivable in the world of Apuleius. Apuleius 
came from the same land as St Augustine. The world which had 
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much in common with the world of Middleton’s comedies ang 
the novels of Nashe and Deloney was also the world in which 
Christianity and the Church were being incubated. Not every 
aspect of it recurs in Adlington. Let us compare the text and the 
translation of one famous passage: the appearance of the God- 
dess to Lucius before his reformation from an ass to human shape. 


“Behold, Lucius, I am come; thy weeping and prayer have 
moved me to succor thee. I am she that is the natural mother of 
all things, mistress and governess of all the elements, the initial 
progeny of worlds, chief of the powers divine, queen of all that are 
in hell, the principal of them that dwell in heaven, manifested 
alone and under one form of all the gods and goddesses. At my 
will the planets of the sky, the wholesome winds of the sea, and the 
lamentable silences of hell be disposed; my name, my divinity is 
adored throughout all the world, in divers manners, in variable 
customs, and by many names.” 


This reads like a rather good Collect of the English Church; and 
indeed the education of Adlington was not far removed from the 
education of Cranmer. “The lamentable silences of hell” is 
excellent. 


“En adsum tuis commota, Luci, precibus, rerum naturae parens, 
elementorum omnium domina, saeculorum progenies initialis, 
summa nominum, regina Manium, prima caelitum, deorum dearum- 
que facies uniformis, quae caeli luminosa culmina, maris salubria 
flamina, inferum deplorata silentia nutibus meis dispenso: cuius 
numen unicum multi formi specie, ritu varie, nomine multiiugo, 
totus veneratur orbis.” 


It reminds one of Ave Maris Stella and of many another Latin 
hymn. The translation is admirable: I have purposely chosen a 
passage in which the translation is admirable. And yet how utterly 
various the connotations! 

There are two kinds of good translation. There is the “literal” 
translation which is useful for any one who is struggling with the 
original text; and there is the free translation which is best for 
those who cannot attempt the original text at all. Adlington’s— 
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and most Tudor translations—is of the latter type. It revives, 
but it metamorphoses. One kind of good translation widens 
the sensibility of our own language; the other kind is a simple 
aid to exploring the sensibility of another. We are apt to ignore 
this simple truth, in that we dream of an ideal translation. We 
need the two kinds; but we need to know which is which. It 
would still be quite possible for the language to produce transla- 
tions as good as Adlington’s, in its own kind, if we would unclothe 
ourselves from a stupid prejudice in favour of what is called 
“originality”; appreciate, and use for its proper uses, the 
“scholarly” translation; but allow the writer of English prose or 
verse the right to make use of the Latin and Greek classics as 


Adlington did. 
T. S. Extor. 





A HOUSE-PARTY 


ARMED WITH Mapness. By Mary Butts. s2mo. 
238 pages. Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50. 


" HE sea lay three parts round the house, invisible because 

of the wood. . . . The people who had the house were 
interested in the wood and its silence.” “Poverty and pride, cant 
and candor, raw flesh and velvet” seem collectively to ask, “Are 
we never to have any peace, only adventure and pain?” to say 
“there is no good will left anywhere in the world.” 

They were Drusilla Taverner—‘“Scylla;” Carston, an American; 
Picus “unnaturally supple;” Carston “had seen him pick up some- 
thing behind him with his hands as if it had been in front;” 
Clarence “with a feeling for decoration best served in cities.” “One 
rougher and shorter, fairer, better bred, called Ross. Then a boy, 
Scylla’s brother Felix Taverner.” 

“Ross arranged their chairs in the veranda while the storm 
banged about.” “For an hour it rained, through sheet lightning, 
and thunder like a departing train, the hills calling one to an- 
other.” 

The Sanc-Grail is supposed to have been fished from the well, 
but “Picus had taken his father’s cup . . . had run to small 
mystifications . . . had whistled up mystery with what was now 
undoubtedly a victorian finger-bowl.” 

“We don’t seem to have cleared up anything,’ said Clarence. 

‘Cleared up,’ said Picus chattering at them. . . . In this there 
was something that was not comic, in the dis-ease he imparted.” 

‘When consulted about disposing of the cup the vicar suggests 
replacing it where they got it. “‘ ‘It seems to like wells,’” he said. 
“ ‘And truth, if she prefers not to talk, can return to one.’” 

“ ‘Good,’ said Picus, ‘learn it to be a toad.’ ” 

One sees the artist in Miss Butts, in her liking to watch “how 
violently, strangely, and in character people will behave,” though 
an attitude of being surprising in matters of personal freedom 
seems needless. The iron hand of unconvention can be heavier 
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than the iron hand of convention; and heresy in respect to this or 
that orthodoxy is perhaps a greater compliment to it than one sets 
out to pay, amounting really in the vehemence of protest, to sub- 
jection; to marriage and various other kinds of conformity Miss 
Butts pays compliments of this grudged, paining variety. 

There are gruesome things here, as there were continually in the 
minds of the maddened conversers—“while high over them the 
gulls squalled like sorrow driven up.” But there are many graces. 
And it is a triumph for the author that it is a mistake to recount 
anything she writes without recounting it in her own words. Sen- 
sitiveness sponsors defiance; it also sponsors homage to beauty. 
Strictness of touch and accurate drawing give “the endless turf- 
miles which ran up a great down into the sky;”’ “above the 
thunder a gull repeating itself . . . a little noise laid delicately 
upon the universal roar of air;” Carston “beautifying himself 
scrupulously and elaborately as a cat;” Picus’ father, a collector 
with “a theory of the rights of owners to their property”—‘prup- 
perty: prupperty: prupperty:” Lydia (in London) “in a too short 
frock and a too tight hair-wave and a too pink make-up, reading 
the Romaunt de la Rose;’’ and Lydia’s husband. “His method 
was to cut conversation, to interrupt whatever was said, and when 
he spoke, interrupt himself, so there should never be any con- 
tinuity. Perfectly sound. . . . Could show them that not being 
a gentleman was worth something.” 

Little thicknesses are chipped away. Emphasis of writing and of 
attitude are equal, and as a change from the periodic sentence a syn- 
copated rhetoric is pleasant; though emphasis without interruption 
amounts to no emphasis and one has the feeling that a mixture of 
code and declarative sentence may be best. There is much to notice, 
as one proceeds—rejecting, accepting, renovated and attentive. 
Would a Bostonian say, “I reckon” in the way in which Carston 
says it? Is flavour contributed or sacrificed by the elegiac curfew 
chime of current literacy—that is to say, by the interpolated aphor- 
ism: “When we were very young;” “meaning of meaning;” “por- 
traits of the artist ;” things from the Bible? But to doubt is merely 
a part of liking, and of feeling. One need not read Mary Butts if 
one has not a feeling for feeling. Her presentation of what one 
feels is here as accurate as of what one sees. Scylla “wished the 
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earth would not suddenly look fragile, as if it was going to star 
shifting about. . . . There was something wrong with all of them, 
or with their world. A moment missed, a moment to come. 0; 
not coming. Or either or both. Shove it off on the War; but that 
did not help.” The “trick on Carston was ill-mannered, a little 
cruel. Also irrelevant.” ‘What he could not have done, [to 
others] others could do [to him].” It is a compassionate view 
Miss Butts takes of this informed, formless party; of its “inso- 
lent insincerity” and seeming insufficiency—of Clarence smiling 
back at Picus “‘as if he had to smile under pain, his own, any one’s,” 
listening “‘till the time came when he could listen no longer, and 
hid his face, the awful pain rising in him drowning Picus’ pres- 
ence.” “There was something in their lives spoiled and inconclu- 
sive like the Grail,” she says. Some would say nothing in them 
was like the Grail. But Miss Butts is not palming anything off on 
us. We may make what we may of it. It is sympathy she offers 
us in Carston’s reply when the vicar wonders “Whether a true 
picture of the real is shown by our senses alone.” “All I can say 
is that I’ve never never been so bothered, never behaved so like a 


skunk, never so nearly fell dead in my tracks till I got down here 
and began to think about such things. It’s unfashionable now, 
you know—” 


MarRIANNE Moore. 























CHEKHOV AND GORKI 





NESOBRANNIYE Pisma (Uncollected Letters). By 
A.P. Chekhov. Edited by N. K. Piksanov. Comments 
by L. M. Fridkes. 147 pages. State Press, Moscow 
and Leningrad. 1 r. 


Letrers oF Maxim Gorki To K. S. P. Dorova- 
rovsky. Published in Pechat i Revoliutsia (Press and 
Revolution). Book II. State Press, Moscow and Len- 


ingrad. 


ARELY have we had the good fortune to have so much of a 

writer’s correspondence preserved, as of Anton Chekhov’s; 
his letters, in the Russian, make six sturdy volumes. And now a 
small supplementary volume has made its appearance, issued by the 
State Press. This new collection adds little to our knowledge of 
Chekhov, but it does emphasize the Chekhov we already knew. 
We see him, as always, preoccupied with matters relating to writ- 
ing, good writing. Problems of structure and technique obsess 
him as they must any writer aspiring to perfect expression. And 
again we are made aware that this master of the short story had 
failed in his chief ambition to write a full-fledged novel in the 
manner of his famous predecessors. Unceasing contemplation of 
the much-desired, never-to-be-attained goal, caused him not a lit- 
tle heart-burning; and to the end he was to regard his shorter 
efforts as mere tunings-up preparatory to the creation of a narra- 
tive in the longer form. 

The present collection of letters makes it quite clear how in- 
tensely Chekhov had struggled to pass from miniature painting to 
full-length canvases. His longer short stories were deliberate at- 
tempts in this direction. But he was too honest and exacting a 
critic not to see that the short story and the novel were distinct 
arts, employing each a different structure, and that his exertions 
were doomed to failure, since to achieve length it is not sufficient 
to string together a number of episodes, however perfectly ex- 
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pressed. There had to be an inner integrity holding the whole 
together, and not mere bonds external to the structure. 

His long-nursed desire and his failure to achieve it have their 
own pathos. In a letter written toward the end of 1888 he says: 
“T should like to write a novel. I have a wonderful subject, and 
at times I am seized with a terrible desire to sit down and tackle 
it. But I seem not to have strength enough. I have indeed begun 
it, and I am afraid to continue.” As if to explain his timidity, he 
goes on: “I haven’t yet any political, religious, or philosophical 
outlook on life; I change my outlook monthly, so shall have to 
limit myself to descriptions of how my heroes love, marry, beget 
and bear children, die and speak.” Of course, the absence of such 
an outlook makes his strength as a short-story writer; it gives him 
that extraordinary detachment which enables him to state facts 
without a basic idea. At the same time, he is too conscious of 
Russian literary history not to know that a social or philosophical 
idea has always served as a basis for the novels of his countrymen; 
not even Turgenev, celebrated for his detachment as an artist, is 
quite free from it in his longer work. In the very year he wrote 


the letter from which I have quoted he had written one of his long- 
est stories, The Steppe, and his own opinion of it expressed to the 
same correspondent is of some pertinence here. 


“T have taken on a big thing,” he says. “I have already written 
more than two printer’s sheets, and, very likely, shall write another 
three. . . . For my theme I have taken the steppe. . . . Each 
separate chapter has its own story, and all the chapters are bound 
together in close affinity, like five figures in a quadrille. I am trying 
to give them a common odour and a common tone, which is not so 
difficult because one person passes through all the chapters. I feel 
that I have overcome a great deal . . . but, generally speaking, 
the result is rather strange and in no small measure original. Not 
being in the habit of writing at length, and from habitual fear of 
writing anything superfluous, I fall into an extreme. All the pages 
appear compact . . . the impressions crowd, jostle one another; 
the pictures, or if you like, flashes, tightly press against one an- 
other, and follow in an endless chain, and are therefore tiring. In 
general, the result is not a picture, but a dry, detailed compendium, 
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in the nature of a synopsis; instead of an artistic representation 
of the steppe, which is all of a piece, I offer the reader ‘an ency- 
clopaedia of the steppe.’ ” 





Words like these carry their own commentary. The rest of the 
letters are in the usual Chekhovian manner. It is hard to resist 
quoting from them the following pregnant sentence referring to 
stagecraft: “‘One must not have a loaded gun in the scene, if there 
is no intention of firing it.” 





Maxim Gorki is not so felicitous a letter-writer as Chekhov, if 
one is to judge from a group of his letters just published in Pechat 
i Revoliutsia, in connexion with his sixtieth birthday which has 
recently been celebrated in Soviet Russia. Most of these letters 
were written about thirty years ago, when Gorki was trying to get 
his first books published, anc they are addressed to his first pub- 
lishers. They are, for the most part, concerned with business: 
contracts, translation rights, correction of proofs, and, above all, 
demands for money, which he confessed slipped out of his hands 
rather easily. To be sure, they are occasionally punctuated with 
literary, intimate, or piquant items; for example, when he writes 
that he wants the return of One Autumn Night, “as it is of an au- 
tobiographic character,” and he desires its inclusion elsewhere; or 
when he tells of a German woman who had applied to him for 
authorization to translate his stories into French: ‘My son has 
drowned the letter in an unmentionable vessel”; he wonders how 
he shall get at her address. Again, in several letters he implores 
his publisher to procure for him a translation of Gibbon: “to pos- 
sess Gibbon’s works as my very own has been long a dream of 
mine.” In reply to a letter from his publisher about terms of con- 
tract, Gorki writes: “It may not please you that I refuse to discuss 
matters of money with you, but God knows, dear Sergey Pavlo- 
vitch, it’s all the same to me how much money I get: I can spend 
it without any sense or pleasure, even a 100,000. Believe me: 
I don’t think of you as a publisher, a commercial man, but as a 
comrade in spirit and in business.” Does an Anglo-Saxon pub- 
lisher on either side of the water ever get a letter like that from one 
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of his Anglo-Saxon authors? Or like this: “Better not praise me 
for all sorts of trifles. Man is weak and being liked pleases him 
Forgive the moral, but God knows, it is shameful to listen to praig 
when one is not worth it.” 

There are a number of references to Foma Gordeev, on which 
he is hard at work at the time (1889). “This story is furnishing 
me with not a few happy moments and very many fears and doubts, 
It should be a broad, comprehensive picture of contemporary life, 
and at the same time should show the fierce struggle of a healthy 
energetic man seeking tasks suited to his strength, outlets for his 
energy. He feels cooped up. Life is crushing him, he sees that 
there is no place in it for heroes, they are knocked off their feet 
by petty trifles, like some Hercules who having conquered the ser- 
pents is felled by a cloud of midges. Will this come out sufficiently 
clear and understandable? Tell me how you like the begin 
a 

In short, he is possessed by a philosophy and an idea, the germ 
of all great Russian novels, and he wonders if he can express it in 
terms of creative realism. Is not this fragment a commentary on 
Chekhov and his doubts? It was the Russian critic Mikhailovsky 
who once observed that great men travel in pairs, one complement- 
ing the other. And he cited Rousseau and Voltaire, Dickens and 
Thackeray, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, et cetera. He concluded with 
the names of Chekhov and Gorki. They are opposites, they com- 
plement one another, truth lies somewhere between the two, and 
the two make Russia. 

It is, of course, Gorki, not Chekhov, who is the hero of the exist- 
ing régime, which, in honour of its favourite’s birthday, is preparing 
a twenty-volume edition of his work as free supplement to any 
periodical issued by the State Press. 

Joun Cournos 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Tue Deapiock, by V. V. Vieressaev, translated from the Russian by Nina 
Wissotzky and Camilla Coventry (12mo, 384 pages; Century: $2) is an 
outpouring of the mingled pity and pessimism and philosophy inherent in 
the Russian soul and so tragically made manifest in the Revolution. The 
story unfolds a swift and vivid sequence of events leading to an incon- 
clusiveness which is itself significant. “Nothing is finished,” in the words 
of one of the workers. “We are not that sort of people.” The same 
deathless striving and the same stoic acceptance are echoed in the pages of 
Tue Lanp oF THE CHILDREN, by Sergey Gussiev Orenburgsky, translated 
from the Russian by Nina Nikolawvna Selivanova (8vo, 421 pages; 
Longmans, Green: $2.50), a novel of kindred theme but written with a 
more intimate understanding of the peasant heart. Here is a picture of 
Russia as “a sea of tears shed by the people” and a vision of the ultimate 
triumph of a finer international spirit. Both these novels have been sym- 
pathetically translated, and their appearance is added proof of the creative 
ferment which continues to animate the Russian spirit. 


Tue CLosep Garpen, by Julian Green, translated from the French by 
Henry Longan Stuart (12mo, 398 pages; Harpers: $2.50) is, according to 
both French and American critics, a French novel. (The author, American 
born, wrote it in French.) It has a sort of purity of intention; everything 
in it leads to the madness of a young girl dominated by the provincialism 
of French village life and the severity of her father’s discipline. 
Mr Green’s inventiveness is not high, the episodes which carry on his 
theme are a little stale. But the concentration of emotion is effective 
until, toward the end of the book, it becomes monotonous, a little overdone. 
Ennui is a deadly enemy of intense emotions. 


Great Frencn Suort Stories, edited by Lewis Melville and Reginald 
Hargreaves (8vo, 1066 pages; Boni & Liveright: $3). Without doubt 
there will be found readers to resent the absence of certain well-known 
masterpieces in this somewhat arbitrary collection, but these people must 
remember that there never has been a pie baked that contained all the 
condiments. The volume manifests once again the surpassing skill dis- 
played by the French in this particular form of literary craft. 


Tue Son, by Hildur Dixelius, translated from the Swedish by Anna C. Set- 
tergren (12mo, 252 pages; Dutton: $2) disregards all the artifices of the 
novelist’s craft, and discloses its story with an undeviating simplicity and 
a plodding directness which is not without certain elements of beauty. 
There is a harmony between the theme and the telling which is inescapable. 
The narrative is concerned with the humble lives of Swedish villagers a 
century ago, being in some degree a sequel to The Minister's Daughter. 
One is somewhat puzzled by the translation, not being certain whether 
its occasional awkwardness is unintentional or deliberately designed to 
reflect the original. 
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Tue Torcnes Fiare, by Stark Young (12mo, 381 pages; Scribner’s: $2.50) 
is a distinguished novel, primarily because it has intelligence and beauty, 
The materials are sometimes commonplace, but the author’s appraisal of 
their values is fresh, and because of the delicacy of verbal style, the fas. 
tidiousness of language, scenes as common as a New York gin-party are 
rendered with vividness not often achieyed by the gin and ginger-ale fol. 
lowers of Mr Hemingway. The story of a southern girl who almost with. 
out caring becomes a famous actress and, caring deeply, returns south for 
the solution of a love affair, has a constructional defect. The second part 
is too long, creates atmosphere without always relating it to theme and 
character. The novel is not violent, exploits no popular topic of discus. 
sion, and is altogether in the tradition of intelligent thinking and writing. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Triviat Breatu, by Elinor Wylie (8vo, 80 pages; Knopf: $2.50). This 
collection contains perhaps Miss Wylie’s best poems. Her undefeated 
spirit finds its way with proud and tender elegance in and out of the 
accomplished metres. If much dissolves from one’s mind in the end there 
is still left for one to ponder over, a durable residue, gallant, ironic, and 
original. 


Tue Temptation oF ANTHONY and Other Poems, by Isidor Schneider 
(12mo, 141 pages; Boni & Liveright: $2). One is held by the richness of 
the confession, “We search like rivers for a level and we find the greater 
torment of the sea.” It is odd that where real strength and beauty are to 
be found, there should be images in excess of effectiveness, ambiguity, mis- 
placed emphasis, and subversion rather than flight. One seems surrounded 
by unnecessarily intimate whelplike things: pre-imagist circumlocution, 
post-Joyce agglutination, the “hath done” style, “allwheres” selfconscious 
frolic—‘“a wink and a tear.” From persons who have encountered in- 
justice we expect tolerance not reproaches, and magnanimity not de 
fiance. But as Mr Schneider says, “the melancholy of the sun is its 
question, intent eye, inflaming the sky with its search.” 


Tue Sonos or Paut Dresser, with an introduction by his brother, Theodore 
Dreiser (large 8vo, 263 pages; Boni & Liveright: $3.50) consists of the 
words and music of some fifty-eight songs by the composer of On the 
Banks of the Wabash. Most of them are not worth preserving; some are 
not even as funny as the magic-lantern slide illustrations which accompany 
them. The Wabash song contains a perfect line of the old ballad school: 
“Through the sycamores the candle lights are gleaming,” and some of the 
Spanish-American War songs are entertaining. Mr Dreiser’s introduction 
is the same material as that used in one of the sketches in Twelve Men; 
it is not so deeply affecting as it was there. 


Tue InteLtiGent Woman’s Guipe To SoctaLism AND CaPITALisM, by 
Bernard Shaw (8vo, 463 pages; Brentano’s: $3). In this useful Fabian 
hand-book no important social problem has been overlooked. Mr Shaw's 
main cure for the evils that exist is the same that he advocated twenty 
years ago, namely, equality of income for all alike. He retains through 
out, his wit, his adroit aplomb, and his sanguine, nineteenth-century 
reasonableness. 
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Tue Oruer Sipe, by Struthers Burt (12mo, 329 pages; Scribner’s: $2) will 


be noted chiefly for its emphasis on two themes. One is the inadequacy of 
the Menckenian criticism of America; the other is the inapplicability of 
most European criticism of America. Mr Burt is suave, ironical, witty, 
and intelligent. He gives ample ground to the assailants of Babbitt and 
to the critics of America; he uses the tu guogue only to indicate the frailty 
of the method; and he indicates the possession of a standard and a point 
of view. As an indication that all wit and intelligence are not on the side 
of the boob-haters, the book is an omen. 


American Inguisirors, by Walter Lippmann (12mo, 120 pages; Macmillan: 


$1.25) and Let Freepom Rive, by Arthur Garfield Hays (10mo, 341 
pages; Boni & Liveright: $2.50) are complementary volumes in the study 
of the decline of liberty in America. Mr Hays’ book, dealing with six 
cases in which a fundamental liberty was involved—including the Scopes 
trial and that of Sacco and Vanzetti—is marred by a jeering tone and by 
the failure to examine fundamentals. Mr Lippmann lets his irony play in 
Socratic dialogues which compose part of his book; he seems to care deeply 
for liberty and to be willing to re-examine all fundamental principles. 
Mr Hays may stir people to protest against injustice; Mr Lippmann will 
lead them to enquire what justice is. 


Destinations: A Canvass of American Literature Since 1900, by Gorham 


B. Munson (12mo, 218 pages; J. H. Sears: $2). “The critic,” Mr Mun- 
son suggests, “must be ambitious.” And if by ambitious one may under- 
stand ambitious for mankind, then this quality is perhaps Mr Munson’s 
own best claim upon attention. It may be the naiveté of his ambition 
which makes his essays read occasionally like polemics for the youngest 
generation of American letters, but it is probably the energy of it that 
furnishes the motive force of his active and persistent thinking—and 
thinking, as was pointed out by W. C. Brownell, whom he not too wisely 
decries, “is after all the chief business of the critic.” One may not agree 
with certain of Mr Munson’s judgements. Indeed the question of his 
correctness can hardly be answered now—except that he lacks the maturity 
he celebrates in Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt. But there would 
be difficulty in showing that he does not say distinctly, and with degrees of 
acuteness, why he likes what he likes. It is regrettable that he has not 
cleared his text of such offences as the “rationalism of neoclassicism” 
(p. 13), “magnitudinous” (p. 95), “the reader who must walk in patient 
labor over the ground the poet has flown by his genius” (p. 170-171). 


American Criticism, by Norman Foerster (8vo, 261 pages; Houghton 


Mifflin: $3.50). Mr Foerster outlines the contribution to American 
literary criticism in the writings of Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman. 
This he does in order to convince us that modern criticism ignores that 
integration between past and present which is necessary for any creative 
estimate of literary composition. One wishes that in his attack on present- 
day critics he might have been a little more specific and in his illustrations 
of the past somewhat more terse, that this enlightening study need not be, 
as it sometimes is, dull. 
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Tracepy tn RELaTIon To ArisToTLe’s Poetics, by F. L. Lucas (12mo, 169 
pages; Hogarth Lectures, No. 2, Harcourt, Brace: $1.25) presents the 
point of view that “we go to tragedies not in the least to get rid of emo 
tions, but to have them more abundantly ; to banquet, not to purge . . . to 
have the experience, not to use it.” And in general the effect of the book 
is to apply various sorts of diminishment to various other time-inflated 
dogmas with which the subject of tragedy has been invested, offering in 
several instances more practicable if less exalted alternatives, based upon 
candid re-examinations of ancient and modern examples of tragedy. The 
points of the study are aptly taken, though with perhaps more assurance 
than is always warrantable, and with occasional defects in urbanity. 


PuiLosopny Topay, Essays on Recent Developments in the Field of Philoso. 
phy, collected and edited by Edward LeRoy Schaub (12mo, 609 pages; 
Open Court: $3.75) is a symposium dealing with the present conclusions 
and tendencies of thought among philosophers, psychologists, and others 
in England and the United States, France and Belgium, Switzerland , 
and Germany, and in Russia, Scandinavia, and South America. Thus 
international in scope it is valuable in that it places the reader in reach, 
if not in touch, with what has lately been written in certain of the more 
significant intellectual quarters, on the subjects covered. As a book for the 
prompt information of the general reader, however, it must seem of some- 
what low utility, partly because the complex considerations involved are too 
cursorily surveyed in space admittedly inadequate, and partly because the 
writing is too unreservedly by and for specialists. An unexplained omission 
is that of psychology in English-speaking countries. Even in the United 
States psychology is not wholly given up to the behaviorists. 


Present-Day Russia, by Ivy Lee (8vo, 204 pages; Macmillan: $2.50). A 
hurried acount of a ten day visit to Russia is not necessarily a magazine 
of aesthetic ammunition, but is in this instance effective, systematic, and 
most acceptable to non-excursive herbivora. It is easier to read of the 
mountain which is Russia than to be the Mohammed that Mr Lee has 
bravely been. In what is here told of marriage laws, espionage, art, trade 
relations, the press, and much else, he conveys a lively sense of conditions 
in the Soviet Utopia. 


Democratic Distinction 1n America, by W. C. Brownell (12mo, 270 
pages; Scribner’s: $2.50). To borrow from his own precise vocabulary, 
Mr Brownell “creates, differentiates, organizes, develops and enthrones” 
his critical ideas and his social concepts with a chilling austerity which 
requires—and intermittently rewards—one’s closest application. His find- 
ings are those of a mind that vibrates to the rhythms of Matthew Arnold 
with overtones of Henry James. Briefly, he reports that though “sound 
at heart and of solid growth—and still growing—the flowering of our 
national spirit has been unduly delayed.” But he is, on the whole, not 
inclined to be pessimistic. “We are ourselves,” he says, “far from being 
a traditionless community. Our heritage in all fields—even the aesthetic— 
is richer than we realize. And we ought to recover our sense of it, and our 
respect for it as a binding cementing force of our civilization.” 

















COMMENT 


HOUGH tragedy in literature is not literature unless true to 

life, slayings and sluggings seem counterfeit—as tragedy 
even felonious—in newspaper reports however based upon fact, if 
advertised to provoke the same sensations that provoked the crime. 
Such futile particulars of murder as last January displaced notice of 
Mr Hardy’s death are fallacious compared with the verity of his 
own sombre fictive presentations, with the spectral scourgings of 
conscience in Tolstoy’s The Power of Darkness, or the impulsive 
sagacities of Maxim Gorki’s pleasing little inferno, The Lower 
Depths. Aristotle, Gorki, Hardy—all who know the truth under- 
lying appearances—are agreed that “a probable impossibility is to 
be preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible.” Among 
Maxim Gorki’s triumphs of permanent fugacity none perhaps is 
more vivid than his group of lodgers in the cave-like room with its 
bunks, anvil and vise, smashed hat-box for making cap-visors, a 
trouser for cap material, a damaged samovar, a hunk of black 
bread, and so on: a baron, a market-woman, a cap-maker, a lock- 
smith, an actor, a lodging-house keeper, a pilgrim, a shoemaker, a 
policeman’s uncle, two porters, tramps, supernumeraries, and oth- 
ets. The baron gives Nastiah a blow on the head with the book 
she is reading—Disastrous Love. 


“Say! You! ‘Disastrous Love!’ Wake up!” 
Ee 


Nastiah. “And this is a nobleman! 
Baron. “Do a little bit of sweeping for me—will you?” 


The piece has been included in a selection of world tragedies * 
that Dr R. M. Smith has chosen for college students—Othello, for 
instance, Medea, The Cenci, and Ghosts. In conjunction with cer- 
tain philosophic dramas? in this series—Job, Everyman, Prome- 
theus Bound, and Prometheus Unbound, it brings before us as 


* Types of World Tragedy. Edited by Robert Metcalf Smith. 12mo. 667 
pages. World Drama Series, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. $1.65. 


* Types of Philosophic Drama. Edited by Robert Metcalf Smith. 12mo. 
§24 pages. World Drama Series, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. $1.65. 
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was intended, “problems of life, death, and destiny” and strongly 
supports the conviction that life and death are conceivably mor 
than living and dying. It metamorphoses experience into some. 
thing beyond epicurean necessities and measures of satisfaction, 

News is the reporter’s prerogative and in many newspaper pro- 
nouncements we recognize the sense of polarity and a becoming 
aplomb. But the yield of murders and revived murders makes 
evident to us that for the press, temptation lies in violence. Amer- 
ica’s capacity for suspicion, and certain illadvised smotherings and 
burgeonings have many counterparts. In a recent book," the author 
speaks of having been arrested in Russia from one to three times 
a day successively for ten days. Nevertheless to condone frailty 
by comparison with yet greater frailty is not profitable. As Maxim 
Gorki’s pilgrim reiterates, “Man is born to give strength,” the 
immaterial strength to which he refers, being a power very different 
from that of the rhinoceros or the gorilla such as newspapers 
when roused to violence consent to employ. 


1 Seeing Russia. By E. M. Newman. Illustrated. 8vo. 396 pages. Funk 
and Wagnalls Company. $5. 














